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| sections where the high winds prevail than 

in the Eastern States. For the round silo 

| there should then be hoops that can be tight- 

| ened at pleasure, unless they are made per- 
fectly tight upon dry timber. 

MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN PUB. C0., _ Reports from some of the Western dairy 

Publishers and Proprietors. _ Sections say that silos or silo stock is com- 

ISSUED WEEKLY AT ing in by the carload, and that the number 

ts In use will be largely increased this y 

NO. 3 STATE oat eta ae 

- sence a | and in future yea:s. This feeling in favor 

oston, Mass. | of the silo is increased by the fact that in 

TERMS: /many cases those who feed ensilage are 

nittemeenee sen , getting at the creameries credit for more 

a ne Postage tree. gy oy te butter fat and a better price for their milk 

All persons sending contributions to THE PLOUGHM AY ' than th sho feed , 

Scccerty tac pesiawion tants Seemed | ao y shone for arate: tercee ieee eee 

good faith, otherwise they will be consigned to the — wns om —_ a new Py 

waste-basket. All matter intended for publication | ance their rations a little better, and the 


should be written on note size paper, w i i i i 
oye paper, with ink, and | good price paid for hay may have some in- 





Oficial Organ of the N. E. Agricultural Society. 








| and more often upon the Western prairie | 


will be valuable. 


The value of clover as a green manure is | set the 
shown by the fact thata fair crop gathers | press t 
in its stalks, leaves and roots, per acre, 138 | manner 
pounds of nitrogen, 115 of potash and 46 of 
phosphoric acid. With nitrogen worth 10 


cents a pound the money value is great. 


| Itmay not be practical to lose a crop in 
| order to gain the fertilization, but in some 
instances it has proved well to do so, the 
succeeding wheat crop bringing in far more 


| than the clover crop and smaller wheat crop 
| could have done. 
| Clover, however, which has been made into 
| hay, will leave between ten and eleven tons 
| of root growth per azre, which will benefit 
, the soil almost immeasurably. The fertil- 
| izing effect of the broad leaves shading the 

surface of the soil adds to the usefulness of 


Correspondence from practical farmers, giving the fluence, for dairymen would not object to | the clover. 


results of their experience, is solicited. Letters | having a few tons of hay to sell, and yet be 


should be signed with the writer’s real name, in ful 
which will be printed or not, as the writer aa 
wish, 

THE PLOUGHMAN offers great advantages to adver. 
tisers. Its circulation is large and among the most 
active and intelligent portion of the community. 

Entered as second-class mail matter. 

, ————— — 


Agricultural. 
Durable Timber. 


To get a durable timber or lumber of any 
kind it is much better.to cut it in the 
summer, when the trees are in full leaf, as 
they dry out the moisture from the wood 
before the leaves fall off, and it takes buta 
few weeks for it to get well seasoned. This 
is especially true of some of the soft woods 
that are the most difficult to season when 
cut in the winter. It probably costs more to 
have timber cut in midsummer or early fall 
than it does in winter, but those who desire 
durable lumber will do well to pay an 
extra price. The choppers will work more 
cheaply in winter, because they have not the 
other work of haying and harvesting to at- 
tend to, which commands higher wages, 
but to have the wood last twice as long is a 
great inducement for those who want it for 
their own buildings or fences. Basswood 
cut in summer will season out so as to be 
almost like horn, while if cut in winter it 








begins to decay before it has seasoned well. | 


Chestnut posts and rails cut in summer are 
nearly as durable as oak, and it makes a 
fine, bright fuel. For boards, joints or 
shingles, they should be worked up before 
the wood has seasoned thoroughly, though 
we would let them remain as they fel) for 
about two weeks, that the leaves may per- 
form their work of sucking up the sap from 
the trunk. 

Shingles of almost any wood can be made 
to last much longer if they are dipped into 
atub of whitewash made of lime and salt. 
The workmen may not like to handle them 
so, yet, if they wear the white duck over- 
alls now usually used by the masons, they 
will find it is not so bad. The practice of 
whitewashing them after they have been 
put on is less effectual, not preserving the 
wood as well, though perhaps quite as good 
as the coat of red paint which many use and 
which we do not admire. 

Tarring posts before setting in the ground 
may make them last a little longer, and we 
have founda considerable ditference when 
the ends were well charred to about one foot 
above the surface soil, especially if posts 
were well seasoned. We do not learn that 
boring them and inserting salt and plug- 
zing them before setting has any good ettect 
upon them, but putting small end down- 
ward does usually make them hold out a 
year or two longer, as the top end is the 
better seasoned. Painting posts, fence 
boards, rails or pickets with crude petro- 
leum adds to their durability, and as they 
take ona brown or almost a bronze color, 
they look much neater. For this the lum- 
ber must be well seasoned, that the oil may 
strike in, and the best time for doing it is in 
the early fall. It costs less than paint and 
is easily put on by any one who can handle 
a brush, and is well adapted to small build- 


ngs, like henhouses, piggeries and wood- | 
sheds, and we think it looks better and | 
+ warning the dairymen that they must color 


vears better than the cheap paints. 
ust asthe wood from decay. There is a 
Leavy petroleum that gives quite a dark 
‘rown, and a lighter oil that imparts but a 
ellowish brown. The light oil penetrates 
‘lhe wood more rapidly, and if= we wished to 
se much of them, we would give a coat of 
.¢ light oil first, following with darker and 
vavier oil. 
wet pe i pe 


Dairy Notes. 


it is now asserted that the new law in re- | 


rd to artificially colored oleo margarine Is that in their feeding tests for dairy cows | 


ely to increase the sale of it, instead of 
reasing it, as was intended. The manu- 
turers do not intend to violate the law, or 
they do not, but they will decrease the 
sunt of oleo and of neutral lard used in 
ind increase the amount of cottonseed 
_ which has a decided yellow tinge, and 
1, instead of using any common milk or 
un to churn with it, as has been the 
‘om, they will make an attempt to get 
ugh Jersey or Guernsey milk or cream to 
for that purpose, which will impart a 
‘e yelloweolor. This could not be classed 
rtificial coloring, as the amounts of these 
materials, cottonseed oil and cream or 
mixed with the oleo oil, are not defi- 

y stated in their patents, and may be 
iged at the pleasure of the manufact- 
And there is also a reaction among 
oorer classes of butter users who are 
ting to the present high prices, and who 

d be willing to buy uncolored butterine 
price was enough lower than that of 
cially colored butter to encourage them 


so, 


* round-stave silo seems to be con- 
ted much more ebeaply than the stone 
uent silo, and to be equally effectual in 
ving the ensilage, but many have made 
stake of not building them or hooping 
strongly enough if the timber was a 


<reen. When‘empty and the timber | 


to shrink, they have blown down, 


_ able to keep as many cows and sell as much | is prominent in it. 
|milk or butter as they do when they feed | wellas enriches it. Itis best to sow the 


out all of their hay. 


| 
| 


We can remember when the bull was not | 
==» thought “ half the herd,” excepting that he 
| was one of the parents of the calves, and 
| was thus far necessary to keeping the cows 


No rotation can be complete unless clover 
It cleans the soil as 


| clover seed in front of the drill, instead of 


| 


An average crop of 


the stalks are thus kept bleachea and 
tender until it is time for the cutting. 
| This is done with horse power also. A four- 
; wheeled vehicle, fitted with sharp knives, 
| which pass under the rows of celery, is 
drawn through the field, clipping the stalks 
from the roots and leaving them still stand- 
| ing in arow. So rapidly do these machines 
| do the work that only five teams and ma- 
chines are required to harvest the crop from 
the entire three thousand acres. 

| Following the cutters comes a small army 
| of Celestials, who take the several stalks by 


i 











| 


i 


in milk for the ensuing year. His influence | 
‘upon those that were to come after him | 
| was but little thought of, and perhaps it | 
| Should not have been as long as the scrub | 


| or mongrel animal was used asa sire. The 
| first that we remember of hearing anything 
‘about the results of using a bull from an 


established breed we think was in regard to 


i the Ayrshires, but the Jersey, or Alderney 
as they were then called, came s9%on after, 
There were Durhams or | 


| 


| if not before. 


Shorthorns as they are now called, Here- | 
fords and Devons, the two former more | 


valued for the size of the cattle and the lat- | 


| ter forthe activity of the steer and oxen, | 
| and there were some who liked to save the | 
'heifers from their best cows, but none! 


thought of asking anything about the bulls 
excepting in regard to their ability to get 
| calves, and they were kept for that purpose 
seldom more than one year, and then 
slaughtered to serve as beef. And very 


good beef some of them were, too. 


But their effect on the future herd was | 


| but little thought of. Even when we went | 


| back to farming in 1869 there seemed to be 
an idea that if the bull had a strain of some | 
pure blood, was half or one-quarter of Ayr- 
shire, Jersey or Devon, he was as sure a 
| transmitter of the qualities of his race as a 
| pure-blooded animal. Those who had any 
| doubt about that were usually too poor to 


pay the prices for a full-blooded animal, and 


| were thankful if they could get a half or 
quarter blooded at a price within their 
means. But in other sections there were 


‘those more wealthy who were advocating 
the pure breeds, and some of them, perhaps 
‘from motives of philanthropy, but more 
| likely because they did not want the trouble 
of raising calves, were willing to sell 
bull calves a few days old for small prices. 
These were bought by farmers, and were 
the foundation of many a fine dairy herd. 
They were crossed with the common stock, 
| and the result was so satisfactory that many 
asked themselves why, if a half-blood was 
so good the full blood would not be better, 


and they were ready to buy heifer calves, or | very nicely when properly prepared, and 





cows, as their means would permit, for | 


many a man who felt that he could not | 


affurd to pay $50 or $100 for a cow would 


later. 


'and probably of Ayrshires and Devons in 
| other sections. The beef breeds came into 
favor more rapidly in the beef-growing sec- 
tions, and when once they become known 
they could scarcely be bought fast enough 
to suit those who wanted bulls of Shorthorn, 


| Hereford or Angus, and no price seemed 


| too high to pay for a pure-bred male to mate 
| with the stock they had. 


Some of the agricultural papers are now 


their butter before sending it to market, as 
if too light colored it will be mistaken for 
uncolored oleo. Most of the people like 
to see the golden color of June butter, 
and the coloring is a very simple matter 
and small expense, but it seems a little 
strange that the same ones who opposed 


‘having oleo colored to resemble butter 


| should now be advocating coloring butter so | swamp sufficiently to permit of the land 


| that it may not look like oleo. 


The Vermont Experiment Station reports 


‘they had seven per cent. less milk and 


é | managed to geta fair living out of the bi 
pay $5 or $10 for a calf, and take his chances | tule rs tg The rte Me naan is 
of its being a good cow two or three years | 
_ | tions and learned all about it. Then he! 

Such was the history of the Jersey in | 
|eastern Massachusetts and Rhode Island, | 





| butter when they omitted ensilage from the | 


' ration than when they were feedingit. The 
dry matter in the food was calculated to be 
| the same in both cases. The quality of the 
| milk was the same, but almost without ex- 
| ception a change from ensilage to hay de- 
| creased the milk flow, and a change from 
| hay to ensilage increased it. With hay at 
$10 per ton and ensilage $3 per ten, replac- 
ing one-third of the hay with ensilage 
caused a gain of 1% cents per day for each 
cow. Warming water up to 80° did not in- 
crease the milk flow or the butter yield, 
'nor were they decreased by giving water 
| but little above the freezing temperature, 
but this was ina barn where the tempera- 
ture was at 45° to 55° regularly. Ina colder 
| barn there might have been more favorable 
results from the use of warm water. 


‘tin 
<B> 


Plowing Under Green Crops. 


In the report of the Farmers’ Institute o 
Ontario, Duncan Anderson writes of ** Green 
Crops as Fertilizers.” 

He says he has two farms, one of them 
| being a mile or more from where he lives. 
It is too far to haul manure, so he has found 
| it necessary to sow green crops to be plowed 
| in for cultivation. 
| Clover has proved most satisfactory, al- 











‘though if a catch of it is not secured, peas 
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A PAIR OF WHITE DORKINGS. | 





behind it. Ifsown behind the drill the seed 
will, for the most part, fallin the same ; 
tracks as the oats or barley, which, being | 
stronger, will sap up the fertility. Air and | 
sunlight and a deep root are needed for a 

good catch, with strength to resist the fall ; 
drought. | 
>>> — | 
California’s Celery Farm. | 








Eight or ten years ago a man from the | 
East wandered down to Santa Anna and | 
there saw Mexicans and Chinese hauling | 
wagon-loads of dry peat about the town 


selling the product for fuel. Peat burns | 


wood and coal being extremely scarce in 
southern California a number of persons 


of the great peat bog, but asked some qnes- 


went down to Smeltzer and saw it for him- 
self. Next he began purchasing all the 
swamp land he could buy. 

Some of the swamp, land brought the 
owners as much as $10 anacre. The most 
of it, however, went for less than half that 
sum. Today the land is worth $400 an acre, 
and of the three thousand acres which is 
being utilized, the owners will obtain this 
year a revenue of $300,000. 

Boston, New York, Philadelphia, Buffalo, 
Pittsburg, Chicago, Cincinnati, Kansas 
City, St. Louis and a hundred other cities are 
eating celery raised in the great tule 
swamp of Orange County, Cal.’ More than 
twenty cars a day are being shipped from 
the fields, and the most of it goes east of the 
Mississippi River. It has taken some work 
and expense to put the swamp in condition 
to bring this income, but nothing compared 
with the returns it yields. 

The very first work was to drain the 


being worked. In order to do this a huge 
drainage canal fourteen feet wide and 
twelve feet deep wa3 run from the swamp to 
the ocean, four miles away. The lateral 
drains empty into this. Chinese labor was 
employed in digging the ditches and laying 
the tile through the soft earth, and the same 
labor was used in clearing the swamp of the 
tule and other growth, and putting the 
ground in condition to be plowed. Then came 
the problem how to plow the land. Not- 
withstanding the drainage, the land was 
still soft and spongy, and the danger of bog- 
ging the horses was not slight. The 
stranger from the East was again equal to 
the emergency. He hadin the course of 
his travels had experience in navigating 
upon snow shoes, and he proceeded to rig 
shoes for the horses ona modified snow- 
shoe plan. Now the horses plow the land, 
bank the celery, pull the cutting machines 
over the fields and carry away the crop in 
safety. 

Nearly all the labor employed is Chinese 
and Japanese. This is not somuch because 
that kind of labor is cheaper than other 
kinds—though that feature of the case is 
not objectionable—as it is that white men 
cannot standthe work. The planting begins 
in June and continues throughout July and 
August, and the. hot summer sun beats 
down upon the fields and the heat and the 
rank odors of the swamps are more than 
white men can endure. Theorientals, how- 
ever, keep healthy and do not seem to much 
mind the heat. 





) 


/ son begins about Nov. 1, it will be seen 


‘their nud-laden feet up and down in long 


| 


the tops and lift them from the earth, and 
with rapid and skillful motions shake the 
dirt therefrom, trim the roots and tops 
with knives made for the purpose, and lay 
the stalks to one side of tiie row, where the 
packers find them and tie them into bun- 
dles. This begins in October and lasts until 
well toward the spring. As the rainy sea- 


that the most of this work takes place 
at the most disagreeable season of the 
year. Day after day the yellow men drag 


rows, and amid the pelting, chilly rains 
work steadily and uncomplainingly on, re- 
ceiving at the end of the week a pittance 
the white man would scorn, and yet most 
of these laborers have a comfortable bank 
account, and they will tell you, if you ask 
them how they like the country, ‘‘ Velly 


lood. Melica alle light.” 
It takes strong soil to raise good celery 


year after year, and thisis just what the 
soil of the peat swamp is. For hundreds, 
thousands, and perhaps millions of years, 
the rains of winter have carried down to the 
tule swamp the vegetation of the mountains 
mixed with the soil borne along with the 
rushing torrents the rains send down their 
steep sides. In this natural sink the vege- 
tation has decayed and sunk beneath the 
next layer brought down from the ‘ ever- 
lasting hills.’ Thus nature has formed 
one of the best soils that could be found for 
the purpose for which it is now being used. 
Nevertheless the celery growers are not 
drawing all the richness from the original 
deposits. Each spring, after the last of the 
crop has been taken from the fields, the 
ground is plowed and sown to barley. Just 
before planting time the barley, which has 
by this time attained a rank growth, is 
plowed under, and its luxuriance goes to 
enrich the soil and minister to the demands 
of the new celery crop. 

This season’s output of celery from this 
bog will be fully twelve hundred cars ; each 
ear holds 150 crates, and each crate contaius 
six dozen stalks; the product of the swamp 
this year will be nearly thirteen million 
stalks. This will bring inthe markets more 
than $300,000, fully one-half of which will 
find its way into the pockets of the growers. 
Truly, a handsome sum to pull from the 
oozy mud of a dreary-looking peat bog.— 
Correspondent New Orleans Times. 
~-~a>eo- 

Profits in Sheep. 

The question of receiving the highest 
profit possible in sheep raising is not always 
answered alike by practical experience, for 
while some can and do make wool growing 
pay, there are others who barely make this 
pay forthe cost of the feed. Of course if 
we can raise sheep so that the wool will pay 
for all the cost of raising the animals to a 
marketable state. there is actual profit of a 
high order in selling the mutton. In fact, a 
good many sheep breeders aim to do this, 
but the present tendencies in meat consump- 
tion hardly make this possible. The market 
demand is for young sheep or lambs, and 
not for old mutton. The latter does not 
bring a good price in the market, and the 
demand is so limited at times that the mar- 
kets are glutted with old mutton. 

A good many lambs are held too long 
before being sold, to make the profits as 
large as they should be. It should be 
remembered that the lambs should be sold 











In a week or so after the plants have been 

rers go through the patch and 
dirt around the plants in such a | generate in value so far as marketmen are 

to cause the stalks to grow up-| concerned. Nearly all the food fed after 
right close together. This process is | that period will prove waste. It will | 
repeated two or three times, and then the | be impossible to get it back in mutton, 
“*bankers,’”’ as the two-share plows are | for the price of the old lambs will de- | poor, a great portion of it oeing made from 
called, are put into the field and) crease faster than they will gain in| the scum of boiled milk, beaten, perhaps, in 
the soil is thrown up against the plants, | weight. By selling the lambs at once, and la tin pail with a wooden paddle. This 
burying all but the tops. Asthe stalks push putting some of the ready money im- | ‘mantequilla del pais’ or country butter is 


when weighing between sixty and seventy ** When I called the attention of a certain 
pounds, for after that period they will de- | dealer to these letters,” said Mr. Pearson, 
“it was amusing to hear him insist that 
they stood for Denmark. 

“Speaking of butter,” he said, “the qual- 
ity of native Porto Rican butter is very 











upward the banking is repeated, and | mediately into producing ewes, the flock | peddled through the streets by small boys, 


will be increased ina short time. It is by who carry little pats of it on tin plates on 
| this system of constant breeding and quick | their heads. 

_ turning over the money that the sheepman | “One native dealer in butter, I remember, 
| must expect his large profits. The wool | had imported a dozen or so five-pound pack- 
| after all is only of secondary importance, | ages of butter from Spain which he stored 
except on the great Western ranges, where | on a shelf in his store. Asa box of butter 
the cost of food is purely nominal, and a Was needed for sale it was placed ina tiny 
thousand sheep can be kept with only a ice chest and so made hard and cold. Porto 
| little more difficulty than is required fora | Ricans, as a rule, believe that all that is to 


| 
| 
| their own accord, the grain being the in-| 
{ 


| better, but unless this is the case,a dog 


| sensible diminution of the milk in quantity 


| hundred on cultivated farms. 
Ohio. S. T. MAINWAIRING. 
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Little Things in the Dairy. 


There are some things in dairy manage- 
| ment that perhaps by some may not be con- 
| sidered of much importance, yet they all 
have their bearing on the final results. 

The cows are now at pasture, and where 
the conditions are right or favorable should 
be doing their best at the pail. In the flush 
of good pasture feed their udders will be- 
come much distended between milkings, 
causing them to feel very uncomfortable, 
and when inthis condition they should be 
treated carefully. 

As far as possible, the intervals between 
milkings should be made nearly e ual in 
time, as this will be of much benefit to the 
cows, relieving in a measure the strain on 





sometime prevent injuries that might other- 





That is, this should be done at the same 


be desired in refrigeration is to get the 

butter cold and hard, no matter how long it 
| may have stood on a shelf in a temperature 
| of from eighty to ninety degrees.” 


| L.C. Corbett, horticulturist of the Depart- 
| ment of Agriculture, has prepared a “‘ Farm- 
| ers’ Bulletin on the Propagation of 
| Plants,’’ which is now in press and to be 
| issued in a few days. The treatment of the 
subject 1s brief, simple and practical, rather 
than technical and exhaustive. 

‘The means by which plants in nature 
| reproduce their kinds,’’ says Mr. Corbett, 
‘“are seeds, spores, rootstoeks, stolons, 
suckers, bulbs, corms and tubers. By these 
means nature has provided for the perpetu- 
ation of the species, for the continuance of 
generaltypes. But man endeavors to repro- 
duce the peculiar desirable qualities found 
ina single individual, and to multiply the 





the udders of large milkers, and perhaps ‘number of individuals possessing these 


qualities. Therefore, in addition to using 


wise occur, For the same reasons, uni- |; the natural means of reproducticn, man 
formity should also be observed in milking. | develops several artificial means of repro- 


ducing plants, of which the principal are 


time every day. Cows, like people, become cuttings, layerings, grafting and buddings.’’ 


occur, as feeding and milking, and are un- | 
easy if there is any deviation from the gen- | 
eral practice. 

Most cows have to be driven from the 
pasture twice aday to be milked. When 
feeding them grain in the morning in sum- 
mer, we have had them come to the barn of | 


ducement, but when this is not fed, they 
usually wait to be driven. If the feeding of 
alittle grain in the morning or at night, | 
while the cows are at pasture, would have a 
tendency to bring them to the barn at the | 
right time for milking, it might pay for this 
purpose alone, although we should expect 
other benefits from the practice. 

Cows should not be hurried in driving | 
from the pasture when their udders are filled 
with milk, as it is liable to injure them. 
Some use dogs in driving them, and it is 
possible that one well trained will do it as 
well as a man, and, possibly, sometimes 








should not be used for the purpose. Several 
years ago a neighboring farmer with a large | 
dairy employed a boy who got the cows in | 
the morning. He had a dog that drove the | 
cows while the boy looked on and followed | 
aiter. Asa result, the cows were hurried | 
and worried to the extent that there was a | 
and quality until the cause was ascertained, | 
when more rational methods were pursued. | 
Such kind of driving does not pay. | 

The first president of the Vermont Dairy- | 
men’s Association, Mr. Mason of Richmond, | 
was a large, heavy man. He was an emi- | 
nent dairyman, and one time when speak- | 
ing of the necessity for carefulness in this | 
matter of driving cows from the pasture, he | 
said he always sent the laziest man on the | 
farm, he was not allowed to have a dog, and | 
if that was not satisfactory, ‘‘ he went him- | 
self.’’ | 

Cows should be salted regularly both in | 
summer and winter, but with the green, 
succulent grass it is especially desirable. 
Some have it where it can be got at as 
wanted, others feed at stated times, but at 
any rate give it to them and all that is 
needed. Also there should be plenty of 
good, clean water where it can be got at 
without too much travel. This is a neces- 
sity where the best results are expected in 
milk. 

In milking, it is better for each man to 
have the same cows regularly. A cow that 
is used to being milked by the same person 
—if a good milker—will do better than 
where there are frequent changes, and the 
milker will alsu. Suit the cows to the per- 
son milking, as one will get along with 
some cows much better than others. Some 
cows are extremely difficult to milk from 
various causes, and unless an uncommonly | 
good animal, better be disposed of. It 
should be the aim to keep good cows and 
then by the best management at all times of 
the year get the best possible results from 
them in return. E. R. TOWLE. 

Franklin County, Vt. 


Notes from Washington, D. C. 


R. A. Pearson, the assistant chief of the 
dairy division of the Department of Agri- 
culture, in investigating the dairy condi- 
tions in Porto Rico found, he was ashamed 
to say, that American butter, instead of be- 
ing the best on the island, was the poorest. 

Most butter imported is packed in tin cans, | 
the Danish butter bringing the highest price. 
An American firm which desired a share of 
this high-class trade, had packed its butter 
in packages, closely resembling and imitat- 
ing the Danish package in every way. The 
label on this inferior grade of butter—com- 
posed chiefly of oleo—was marked thus: 

PURE ESTATES BUTTER. 
200 Grams. 
Packed in Copenhagen, 





N.Y. 

The letters ‘“‘N. Y.”? were of very small 
type and located in a very obscure place, | 
liable to be unnoticed by the purchaser. | 





| the creatures of habit, and they know! Mr. Corbett in plain and simple language 
| pretty nearly at what time certain things explains the various methods of multiplica- 


tion by cuttings, layerings, graftings and 
budding. He explains the best methods of 
each, when the operation should be per- 
formed and methods of treatment after 
growth has started. In whole the bulletin 
runs parallel with the endeavor of Secretary 
Wilson to have all farmers’ bulletins clear 
and concise without evidence of technical 
and incomprehensible terms. 

Commissioner Yerkes of the internal 
revenue bureau of the Treasury Depart- 
ment has been holding hearings relative to 
the contention of the oleomargarine manu- 
facturers that in the use of palm oil in 
making oleo, although it gives a slight yel- 
low tint, the product is subject to a tax of 
only one-quarter of a cent a pound, and not 
to ten cents a pound, as an artificial color- 
ing to the product. 

The oleomargarine peopie recognize that 
the bill recently passed by Congress pro- 
viding for protection to pure butter is a 
serious blow to their interests, and they are 
making every possible effort to save some- 
thing from the wreckage. The evident in- 
tention of the law is to keep out of the 
manufacture of oleo any substance which 
might give tothe product a tint resembling 
butter, and up to this time the decisions 
rendered by Commissioner Yerkes have 
heen in harmony with that theory. It is 
believed a decision in this case will be 
rendered early next week. 


According to some experiments in Bel- 
gium noted bythe Department of Agri- 
culture, tests were made in the use of nitrate 
of soda, superphosphate and sulphate of 
potash, for growing sixteen of the more 
common garden vegetables. In each experi- 
ment one plat was used as a control, one re- 
ceived all three fertilizers combined, and on 
three plats one of the elements of a com- 
plete fertilizer was omitted. The plats 
were duplicated in another series, except 
that like amounts of barnyard manure were 
used on each plat in connection with the 
commercial fertilizers. The results ob- 
tained showed the best yields when a com- 
mercial fertilizer was used with barnyard 
manure. Where the barnyard manure was 
used alone, not nearly so good results were 
obtained, but they were about equal to the 
yields secured when commercial fertilizers 
were used alone. Both exceeded consider- 
ably the yield on the control plat. It is 
concluded that in order to obtain the largest 
yield of vegetables, chemical fertilizers 
should be employed simultaneously with 
barnyard manure. 


Another experiment tends to show that 
cattle are immune to glanders. Two calves 
were chosen for the test. One received the 
culture of glanders in the auricular vein, 
with only a slight tendency to an elevation 
of temperature, which lasted only three 
days. The calf was killed two months 
later, and upon making a post-mortem ex- 
amination no evidence was found of any 
changes of a glandervuus nature. 

The second calf was treated with an in- 
jection of a culture of glanders in the body 
cavity. No infection was produced. A 
claim was made that a gelatine culture of 
glanders is not so powerful as the true 
glanders germ, and so another experiment 
was conducted on a young calf, in which 
virulent glanderous pus was inoculated, but 
no trace of disease was noted. 


As strong as has been the fight of dairy- 
men against the coloring of oleomargarine, 
so persistent are they now in urging all 
buster makers to color their product. This, 
they insist, is necessary in order to carry on 
the fight against olev. As the law now pro- 
vides that oleo generally should be white, 
farmers who make white butter have no 
protection against the fatty product, and 
therefore it is urged that some harmless 
vegetable coloring substance be used. 

Guy E. MITCHELL. 
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The suckling foals should be taught to eat 
oats now while running with their dams. 
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| Melon Raising Uut West. 


The day when the South monopolized the 
production of melons is past. With each 
year the plains become a stronger rival of 
the South, and the vines fed by the irriga- 
tion waters give a better return than those | 
that depend on the rainfall of Southern 
skies.} 

Melon raising in some parts of the West 
is a science. Not even the wheat has ‘better 
care or more regular attention and study. It | 
is the one crop in which the East cannot be | 
to any considerable degree a rival of the 
West, and the producers are autocrats in 
their dealings. 

The centre of the melon-raising district is | 
Rocky Ford, in the southeastern part of 
Colorado. Here the sun shines through the 
long summer days with scarcely @ cloud to 
break its glare. 

The pure air of tne plains, the south | 
winds that come up from the Gulf and the 
influence of the mountains unite to give an | 
atmosphere that is invigorating and delight- | 
ful. It brings the luscious melons to a per- 
fection and richness that makes them a joy | 
to the palate. Not even the Georgia melon 
rivals this product of the prairie. 

The melon harvest begins in August and | 
continues until freezing weather. The name | 
Rocky Ford suggests the small canteloupes 
with the pungent taste and delightful fresh- 
ness. Here they grow as nowhere else. | 
The seed is taken to other districts and there | 
is produced a fair quality of canteloupe; | 
but it is not the Rocky Ford. 

The West does not get many of these | 
melons. The growers have a strong com- | 
bination, and every carload goes out through 
a single agent. Whether raised at Rocky | 
Ford or in one of the surrounding towns, 
for the business spreads over a wide terri- 
tory, all have the same label and are of the 
same quality. 

They leave the ranches packed with as 
much care as oranges. The cars are iced at 
the start, again when they have gone five 
hundred miles eastward, and yet again be- 
fore the contents are placed on the market 
in the Eastern cities. 

This year the first car East went to Pitts- 
burg. The leading hotels, the dining-cars 
and the wealthy people of the cities are 
served first. The average small town on 
the plains, even though within three or four 
hundred miles of the farms, receives only a 
few crates in the whole season, and those 
usually not of the best, for they are sent out 
to local trade only after the regular whole- 
sale customers are supplied. 

Along with the canteloupes are produced a 
large quantity of watermelons in the upper 
Arkansas Valley. These grow to an im- 
mense size and are rich in flavor. 

Some farmers do nothing else but raise 
watermelons, and they make a good income. 
They get high prices and are sure of a 
market. Late in the season there is set | 
apart a watermelon day, when each grower | 
contributes of his store, and everybody is 
invited to eat to his fill free. Trainloads of 
people come from Denver and other cities 
within reach, and great heaps of melons 
disappear as by magic. 

Across the Kansas line, near Garden City 
and fartherdown the Arkansas Valley, is 
another form of the melon industry,—that 
of raising melons for the seed. The large 
seed houses of the country depend on the) 
West for their supply, and contracts are 
made in advance for the amount needed. 

The valley here is as fertile as in the 
Rocky Ford district. But the river is not 
so kind. The irrigation ditches nearer the 
mountains have taken so much water from 
it that through ten months of the year its 
visible presence is a tiny silver ribbon wind- 
ing aimlessly through a quarter-mile-wide | 
waste of yellow sand. 

But aided by such water as comes and | 
with a good soil as a foundation, the melons 
are in successful years so thick as almost to 
cover the ground, and fifty-acre fields so 
adorned are novel and interesting sights. 
The cost of bringing a crop ‘to maturity is 
from $8 to $12 per acre. 

The work begins May i5 and there are 
needed two irrigations to make a success. 
‘This season has been the nearest a failure 
of any in a decade, owing to the drcught and 
lack of water in the river, but yet acres of 
melons will be threshed. 

Threshing has a different significance 
from that given it on the wheat lands in the | 
eastern counties of the State. It is a proc- 
ess for separating the seeds from the pulp 
of the melons. A crude sort of machine, 
run by horse power, is sufficient for the 
process. 

Into a huge hopper the melons are thrown 
with a pitchfork, as would wheat bundles 
be fed to a separator. A few days previ- 
ously the field had been gone over and each 
melon received a thrust froma fork, thus 
prematurely ripening itand making it soft 
and easily broken. When the feeder throws 
the melon into the hopper upon the 
crushers, it is sent with much force and 
bursts just above an inclined sieve below. 


Farther torn to bits by a swiftly revolving 
eylinder armed with sharp pikes and driven 
by horse power, a mass of rinds and pulp 
and seeds is formed. Along the inclined 
screen it is worked and the seed and pulp 
are pushed through wires, leaving only the 
rinds. These are shoveled away until the 
pile becomes too large, when the machine is 
moved —this is easier than to move the 
rinds. 

The seeds and pulp that come through the 
screen are stored in great vats, water is 
added and the whole left to ferment for two 
or three days. The process of fermentation 
Separates the seeds from the pulp, the 
former sinking to the bottom. The refuse 
is then taken out and the seeds spread on 
sheets to dry. After that all that remains 
is to sack the seeds and ship them to the 
Eastern seed houses. 

A more primitive melon thresher is a 
hand machine, hauled through the field 
where melons have been gathered in heaps, 
and left until they begin to decay. The 
Screen is shaken by hand power, and the 

eeder throws the melons against the end 
obstructions with sufficient force to break 
them. The rinds are left, and the gathered 
pulp and seed taken on to be separated 
later. 

While the amount of seed that can be 
marketed is limited, the supply has not yet 
exceeded the demand. This season the 
crop, owing to the drought, has been lighter 
than usual. 

So long, however, as the water in the river 
is sufficient for irrigation, the product from 
the land can be made very profitable, as the 
cost of an acre of melons is not more than 
the same amount of corn, while the returns 
are ten times greater. 

The shipment of melons from the upper 
Arkansas Valley amounts each year to from 
500 to 800 carloads, and is all the time in- 
creasing. It is one of the favored spots for 
this industry in its various forms, and the 
farmers are making the most of it.—New 




















| 23,893 boxes, a total weight of 1,696,930 
| pounds, against 1,862,398 pounds the previ- 


| sponding week last year. 
| falling off from the week before, but runs 


| For the corresponding week last year 17,928 


| quiet as so many people are out of town. 


| week. Native beets are 35 to 
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Showing buildings between Franklin and Summer Streets. This photograph was made nearly forty years ago. 
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Butter Market. 

While there is no actual change in butter 
prices, there is a firmer feeling, particularly 
on best grades, which are in only moderate 
supply. While quotations are still 21 to 214 
cents on Northern, it is easier to get 21 cents 
than it was a week ago, and more are hold- 
ing for 214 cents on special marks. Western 
spruce or ash tubs are firm at 21 cents for 
best, but much of the ash tubs go at 204 or 
20? cents. Good firsts are 20 cents, and sec- 
onds easy at 19 cents. Best marks of East- 
ern are called 204 cents, and fair to good 19 
to 20 cents. Boxes and prints in fair de- 
mand, at 214 to 22 cents for Northern cream- 
ery, 20 cents for extra dairy, and 18 to 19 
cents for common to good. Dairy in tubs 
194 cents for Vermont extra, 19 cents for 
New York extra, and firsts at 18 to 184 cents. 
Imitation creamery 17 to 18 cents, and ladles 
dull at 17 to 174 cents. Renovated from 17 
or 18 cents for fair to good up to 184 cents 
for fancy. 

The receipts of butter at Boston for the 
week ending Aug. 9 were 32,702 tubs and 


ous week, and 1,219,015 pounds for corre- 
This shows some 


largely ahead of last year. 
Noexports from Boston for the week. 


pounds were exported. From New York 
last week the exports amounted to 875 pack- 


es. 

The Quincy Market Cold Storage Com- 
pany reports a stock of 207,468 tubs, against 
185,073 tubs same time last year. The East- 
ern company holds a stock of 41,656 tubs, 
against 29,511 tubs. With these holdings 
a‘lded the total stock of butter in cold stor- 
age is 249,124 tubs, against 214,584 tubs a 
year ago, an excess over last year of 34,540 


tubs. 
_$.-<>> — 
Veqetables in Boston Market. 








@ year ago, 4768 tons of hay. Exports were 
17,438 bales of hay. The demand continues 
good, and prices are higher, as there was | 
not a large stock on hand. Prime timothy 
is $22 in large bales and $21 to $22 for small 
bales. No.1, $21 for large bales and $20 to 
$21 for small, No. 2 $18 to $19, No. 3 $15 to 
$16, shipping $14to $15, clover mixed $15 
to $17, clover $13 to $15. Long rye, No, 1 
$15, No. 2 $14, oat straw $8 to $9 and wheat 
$9 to $10 Jerséy City has light receipts, 
though afew carsof new hay have come 
in. Prime timothy $22 for large bales, $20 
to $21 for small, No. 2 $18 to $19, No. 3 $15 
to $17. Clover mixed, No. 1 $15 to $16, No. 
2 $14 to $16. Clover, No. 1 $12to $13, No. 2 
$9 to $11. Rye straw, $14 to $15 for long, 
tangled $10 to $11 for large bales, and $8 to 
$9 in small bales. Oat and wheat straw, 
large bales $9 to $10, small $8 to $9. 

The Hay Trade Journal gives highest 
prices at the markets at $22 in New York 
and Jersey City, $21 at Providence, $20 at 
Boston and Philadelphia, $19.50 at Balti- 
more, $18 at Richmond, $17 at Chicago and 
Pittsburg, $16 at St. Louis, $15.50 at Cin- 
cinnati, $15 at Nashville, $14.50 at Cleve- 
land, $14at Memphis, $13.50 at Louisville 
and Duluth, $12.50 at Miuneapolis and $11 
at Kansas City. 

The Montreal Trade Bulletin says: A 
good export trade is being done in hay, 
30,993 bales going from Montreal, 2209 bales 
from Portland and 9831 from Quebee during 
the past week, making in all 43,033 bales, 
besides 6022 bales from New York. These 
heavy exports for Great Britain, along with 
the demand for the United States mar- 
ket, has kept prices very steady, with 
business in long hay at $8 to $8.25 for 
No, 2, and at $8.50 for local account. 
Sales have been made of No.2 timothy at 
country points at $7.50 to $8 f. o. b. for 
American count. in fact, the market is 
firmer in some sections of the country 
where Americans are paying $7.50 to $8 
f.o.b. for consumption in the States. In 





There are plenty of vegetables coming | 
into the market now, but trade is rather | 


Prices generally are a little lower than last 
50 cents a 
box. Carrots 50to 75 cents. Parsnips 50 to 
60 cents adozen bunches. Flat turnips 50 
to 60 cents a bushel,and yellow $1.50 a 
barrel. Onions are in light supply and 
higher. Native yellow $1abox. Connecti- 
cut and Kentucky $2.50to 2:75 a barrel. 
Leek plenty at 40 cents a dozen, and chives 
at 75 cents to $1. Radishes 35 cents a box. 
Celery in short supply at $1.25 a dozen. 
Cucumbers more abundant at 75 cents to 
$1.25 a box. Peppers 75 cents to $1 a bas- 
ket. Hothouse tomatoes 5 cents a pound, 
field grown $1.25 to $2a bushel. Egg plant 
$1adozen. Marrow squash $1.50 to $1.75 
a barrel, and white at 75 cents a barrel 
crate. Mushrooms 75 cents to $1.25 a 
pound. 

Cabbages in good supply at $3 to $4 per 
hundred, 50 to 75 cents a barrel. Cauli- 
flowers 60 cents to $1 a bushel box. Spinach 
20 to 25 cents and lettuce 25 to 35 cents, with 
parsley 15to 20 cents. Romaine 50 to 75 
cents. String beans 75 cents to $1 a box. 
Horticultural shell beans $1.25 to $1.50. 
Maine peas $3 a barrel. Green ccrn 50 to 60 
cents a box for early, 80 to 90 cents for 
Crusby. Mint 25 cents a dozen and cress 
35 cents. 

Potatoes in fair supply. Native and 
Rhode Island $1.50 to $1.60 a barrel. Long 
Island and Jersey $1.50 to $1.65. Sweet 





this market, therefore, the price of No. 2 
hay is steady at $8 to $8.50,and no No. 2 
hay can be laid down here under $8. After | 
the new crop is gathered, however, it is not | 
expected that these prices will last. 


Boston Fish Market. 


Off-shore fish is a little higher than last 
week, and others about steady. Market 
cod is 2 cents, large 3 cents and steak 4+ 
cents. Haddock, hake and tlounders 3 cents, 
pollock 2 cents and cusk 1? cents. Bass 10 
cents for striped or black, sea bass 6 cents. 
Large mackerel 16 cents, medium 12 vents 
and small 7 cents each. Pompanv 12 
cents, snappers 9 cents, sheepshead 11 
cents and Spanish mackerel 16 cents. 
Bluefish 11 cents and whitefish 8 cents. 
Lake trout 10 cents and sea trout 5 cents. 
Halibut 12 cents for white, 9 cents for gray 
or chicken. Swordfish 8 cents, yellow 
perch 7 cents and white perch 9 cents. 
Pickerel 12 cents. Eastern salmon 25 cents | 
and Oregon 10 cents. Eels and fresh 
tongues 10 cents and cheeks 7 cents. Frogs’ 
legs $1.25 a dozen. Clams steady at 50 cents 
a gallon or $3 abarrel. Shrimps $1a gallon. 
Lobsters higher at 17 cents alive and 19 
cents boiled. Oysters quiet, with prices 
unchanged. 


->+S> oe —_ 
Government Crop Report. 

The Government crop report says there 
has been an improvement incorn during 
the month of ten points in Pennsylvania, 
seven in Indiana and Wisconsin, four in 





potatoes in liberal supply. Norfolk yellow 
at $3 to $3.25 a barrel. Eastern shore $2.75 
to $3. North Carolina yellow $2.50 to $3. 
Red or white $2 to $2.50. 





The Hay Trade. 


The small offerings of good old hay, and 
the prospect of much new hay damaged by 
wet weather, have caused an advance in 
prices at Eastern markets, and many seem 
to think the proper price is to get all the 
customer will pay. Whether when new hay 
from the West can be baled and shipped 
without danger of heating there will be 
rates more favorable to the buyers or not 
we do not dare toprophesy. Pussiblyif the 
English demand decreases we may get a 
supply from Canada, as there is said to be 
much old hay left there, which farmers will 
not ship until they have saved their new 
crop, which is said to be a splendid one. 

Choice and No. 1 old timothy are scarce in 
Boston, and large bales would probably 
bring more than the quotations. No new 
hay arrived yet. Lower grades in fair 
stock, but being worked off at better prices 
than last week. Receipts last week were 
146 cars of hay, of which 48 were billed for 
export, and 7 cars of straw. Corresponding 
week last year 100 cars of hay, of which 21 
were for export, and 24 cars of straw. 
Choice timothy in large bales nominally $19 
to $20, small bales $18 to $18.50. No. 1large 
bales $17.50 to $18.50, small bales $17 to $18, 
No. 2 $15 to $16, No. 3, clover mixed and 
clover, $11 to $12. Long rye straw $15 to 
$16, tangled rye $11 to $12, and oat $9 to 10. 
Providence has light supply but quiet trade. 
Choice timothy, large bales $21, No. 4 $19.50 
for large, and small $18.50. No. 2 large $18, 
and small $17.50. No. 1 rye straw $16. 

New York had larger receipts last week of 


Ohio, Illincis and Kansas, three in lova 
| and eleven in Nebraska. This substantial 

improvement in the most important corn 
States would undoubtedly have resulted in 
a marked improvement for the entire coun- 
try, but for the fact that fourteen Southern 
States, containing 36.8 per cent. of the total 
corn average, show an average decline dur- 
ing July of 10.7 points. 

The statistician estimated the winter 
wheat crop at about 380,000,000 bushels, or 
an average of 13.8 bushels per acre. While 
this estimate is subject to revision, thresh- 
ing not being sufficiently sdvanced in the 
more northerly sections of the winter wheat 
belt to justify the making of a definite and 
final estimate at this time, it is based on re- 
ports of yield per acre in bushels received 
from correspondents and special field agents. 
If the estimate is higher than was indicated 
by previous reports of condition it is due to 
the fact that the crop is turning out some- 

hat better than was expected. The esti- 
mated average yield per acre in the princi- 
pal States is as follows, the States being 
arranged in order of acreage: Kansas, 8.7, 
Missouri, 18.2, California 15, Indiana 15, 
Ohio 16, Illinois 16.6, Nebraska 22, Penn- 
sylvania 15, Oklahoma 11.6 and Michigan 
17.4. 

The proportion of the oat crop of last year 
still in the hands of farmers is estimated at 
4.2 per cent., as compared with 5.9 per cent. 
of the crop of 1900 in farmers’ hands one 
year ago. 

Figuring on the conditions as issued, 
Statistician J.C. Brown of the New York 
Produce. Exchange makes this year’s corn 
crop 2,561,490,000 bushels, spring wheat 272,- 
590,000 bushels, and winter wheat 380,000,000 
bushels, a total wheat crop of 652,590,000 
bushels. 











York Sun. 


5648 tons hay, 650 tons of straw. Same week 


The foregoing totals compare with an in- 


dicated yield of corn Aug. 1, 1901, of be- 
tween 1,300,000,000 and 1,400,000,000 bushels, 
and a total wheat crop of 660,000,000 
bushels. 

The average condition of oats is 89.4, com- 
pared with a ten-year average of 82.2. 

Preliminary returns indicate a decrease 
of about six thousand acres, or 0.8 per cent. 
in the acreage of buckwheat, as compared 
with that of last year. The average condi- 
tion of buckwheat is 1.4 points above the 
mean of the August averages for the last ten 
years. 

The average condition of potatoes im- 
proved 1.9 points during July, and on Aug. 
1 it was 11.1 points above the mean of the 
August averages for the last ten years. 
Preliminary returns indicate an increase of 
1.1 per cent. in the hay acreage. Thecon d 
tion of timothy hay is 4.8 points above the 
mean of the August averages for the last 
eight years. 

Reports as to clover are, on the whole, un- 
favorable. During July the changes inthe 
condition of the tobacco crop were unfavor- 
able in every important tobacco-producing 
State except Pennsylvania. 
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Notes from Washington, D. C. 


The wonder is often expressed that we 
see so little of goat raising in this country 
with a view to production of milk, as is car- 
ried on so extensively in the older c»untries. 
A goat can live on little or nothing of value, 
and many a family which could not afford a 
cow could keep a goat, and so obtain a 
couple of quarts of rich milk daily. <A fact, 
unfortunate, but nevertheless true, is 
brought to light in this connection. Accord- 
ing to Mr. George F. Thompson of the Bu- 
reau of Animal Industry nota single country 
where the raising of milch goats is carried 
on, but is afflicted with the dreaded foot and 
mouth disease. Against this disease the 
United States has set a high and strong 
barrier, and certainly no farmer would wish 
to have this barrier removed in order that 
milch goats might be imported and render 
his other stock subject to foot and mouth 
disease. This disease is very fortunately 
absent from this country, and the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture maintains a quarantine 
which effectually shuts it out. 





At the recent session of Congress, a small 
appropriation was made for investigations 
of silk culture. In this connection, Dr. L. 
O. Howard, chief of the division of Ento- 
mology of the Department of Agriculture, 
has sailed for Europe, where he will make 
an extended tour through the silkworm. 
raising countries. 

Certain classes of eggs contain disease 
germs. These should be avoided, as it is 
through them that many an epidemic is in- 
augurated. Dr. Howard’s endeavor will be 
to obtain fertile eggs immune from the vari- 
ous diseases affecting silkworms. He will 


| investigate the various mulberry trees raised 


by the silk culturists. Onthis tree the silk- 
worm subsists, and where good results are 
obtained from certain varieties of trees, ex- 
perimental plantings will be made in this 
country. The mulberry is easily propagated 
from cuttings. 

Dr. Howard will make investigations of 
every feature of the silkworm culture. 
Heretofore the obstacle in the way of 
fucthering this industry in the United States 
has been the high price of labox, but S cre- 
tary Wilson believes that the Southern 
negro can readily apply himself to this in- 
dustry and increase his worldly capital. 


Consul Fee at Bombay reports the govern- 
ment wheat crop estimate for India at about 
290,000,000 bushels, which is some 40,000,000 
less than the crop of last year. The area 
planted in wheat is given at 23,000,000 acres, 
showing a small average yield per acre. 





Farmers who are contemplating sowing 
crimson clover should by all means get their 
seed early and give it a thorough test in 
damp cotton. Buying cheap and poor clover 
seed is the most short-sided economy 
possible. 


The Department of Agriculture has col- 
lected and analyzed a large number of 
samples of insecticides and fungicides now 
for sale throughout the United States. Of 
some three hundred samples received those 
were rejected which did not give fairly 
complete data as to the price paid, name of 
makers and name of retailer. After sifting 
down the samples 157 were finally chosen 
for analysis, which it is thought fairly rep- 
resent the present state of the market in the 
country. 

The results are givenin a bulletin which 
is now in the hands of the Government 
printer. This will enable any farmer to 
thoroughly understand the composition of 
the insecticides or fungicides he is using, 
and in case of failure to have some idea of 
the cause. 

In preparing the bulletin the author, Mr. 
J. K Haywood of the Bureau of Chemistry, 
sent a letter to the various manufacturers of 
the compounds, enclosing in each the result 
of the analysis of his particular product, and 
asking for comment on the same before pub- 
lication. This part of the bulletin is very 
instructive, as it gives the marker’s reasons 
for the presence of undesirable ingredients ; 
at the same time the effect has been to cause 





him t > remedy the evil. 


The Koch tieory that bovine tuberculosis 
is not communicable to man has again found 
an echo in press dispatches in the news- 
papers during the past two or three weeks. 
A Northern doctor has always combated 
the theory of Dr. Koch, and in order to 
prove the fallacy of sucha statement, had 
inoculated a young girl with bovine tuber- 
culosis, assuring her that he would beable 
to cure her in case tuberculosis developed. 
A short time later true tuberculosis ap- 
peared, but the physivian was unable to 
cure her, and ina moment of despondency 
she committed suicide. 

Another well-known physician of New 
York city, on the other hand, believed as 
did Dr. Koch, and to prove his version 
inoculated himself with the disease germs. 
In a short time tuberculosis ulcers ap- 
peared, and, according to last reports, he is 
critically ill with a genuine case of tuber- 
culosis. 

That little ‘‘ hen affair,”? which has been 
troubling the civil service commissioners, 
as reported in previous correspondence, has 
found an echo in hundreds of letters from 
hundreds of people in all parts of the coun- 
try, who wish to furnish the Government 
with poultry in either the hatched or un- 
hatched state. 

A Maryland man offers his services in 
the following letter: ‘‘ Understanding the 
nature of that hen affair that is troubling 
you, which you got into easy, and, to get 
out of it easy, I offer you my services, and 
will make you a proposition, which is this: 
I will send you every day by special-deliv- 
ery mailafresh egg. Will guarantee that 
the egg and eggs will reach you in good con- 
dition, and will give a bond to hold me to 
my offer, if accepted. Will send the egg 
daily fer $5 per month. If you buy a hen 
you will also buy more than one.’’ 


The Department of Agriculture is con- 
tinuing to carry on its war for good réads, 
and through the co-operation of the Great 
Northern Railroad Company will give prac- 
tical lessons in good road-making in the 
Northwest this fall. 

The train will start from Chicago, Aug. 
15, and will reach Minneapolis early: in 
September, where demonstrations of the- 
oretical and practical road-building will be 
given at the State Fair grounds during fair 
week. At the close of the fair thetrain will 
continue westward to tbe Pacific Coast, 
stopping at the principal cities en route, at 
each of which practical demonstrations of 
goud road building will be given. 

The chief aim will be to show what can be 
done with such road material as can be 
found in the vicinity of the various cities to 
be visited, introducing practical road ma- 
chinery and the most improved methods of 
road construction. Mr. Martin Dodge, the 
director of Public Road Inquiry of the de 
partment, will have the management of the 
good roads train. __ 

There isa general opinion that the pend- 
ing bill fora new building for the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture will be passed at the 
next session of Congress. Plans for sucha 
building have already been drawn and sub- 
mitted to Secretary Wilson ,and members of 
Congress for approval. At that time it was 
believed that the building as shown by the 
plans would be ample for the needs of the 
department. Since then, however, after 
each bureau, division and section had been 
allotted the space it would occupy in the 
building in the event that suck a structure 
would be erected, it was found that every 
foot of floor space would be used, and this 
not without considerable crowding. 

It is believed by prominent officials of 
the Department of Agriculture that a build- 
ing twice as large as the one for which 
plans have been submitted would not be 
too great in extent for the future needs of 
the department. Congress is beginning to 
recognize the fact that the Department of 
Agriculture is one of the most important in 
the Government service, and there is no 
reason why an appropriation should not be 
made, not only to fill the present needs, but 
sufficient for future expansion. 


From advices received at the department 
from J.C. Smith, who is in charge of the 
experiment station in Hawaii, attention is 
called to the high prices demanded for eggs 
and pouitry in the Honolulu markets. The 
cause of these high prices is chiefly the 
prevalence uf a number of diseases among 
the poultry, the most important being 
chickenpox, locally known as_ sorehead. 
Mr. Smith states that the use of disin- 
fectants has been found to be beneficial,— 
carbulic acid, whitewash, Bordeaux mixt- 
ure, etc. Infected fowls are treated with 
local applications of permanganate of 
potash, nitrate of silver, sulphur, sulphate 
of copper, carbolic ointment or oxide of 
mercury. Guy E. MITCHELL. 

** Blood will tell.” Anidrosis (2.07), the 
fastest horse ever bred in Maine, was got 
by St.-Croix (2.143), and his dam was by 
Young Volunteer, a son of Volunteer, by 
Rysdyk’s Hambletonian. St. Croix (2.143) 
was got by Wilkes, son of Alcyone (2.27), 
and his dam, Zulah, was by Gideon, a son 
of Rysdyk’s Hambletonian, his second dam 
oe by Whalebone Knox, ason of Geperal 

nox. 





Literature. 





Written under the name of Dwight Tilton 
this book is really the clever production of 
two Boston newspapermen. Issued in at- 
tractive form with colored illustration s 
** Miss Petticoats ’’ appeals to the eye if 
not tothe literary taste. Agatha Renier, 
the heroine, lived with her grandfather in 
an old whaling bark tied up to one of the 
wharves of ‘“‘ Old Chetford ” (presumably 
New Bedford). The young girl is brought 
to the notice of an aristocratic woman of the 
town, Mrs. Copeland, by saving her life in 
a runaway accident. Mrs. Copeland takes 
Agatha to her home as a secretary, and 
educated the uncultured girl to the ways 
of refinement. Slander caused by the 
jealousy and insulting of Mrs. Copeland’s 
nephew, a young society man, ruins 
Agatha’s reputation. Mrs. Copeland gen- 
erously takes Agatha abroad, and on the 
latter’s return, after the death of her bene- 
factor, she is determined to revenge herself 
upon those who brought so much unhappi- 
ness into her life. The moves which follow 
seem rather strained. Agatha is made to 
appear too unreal. However, her course of 
vengeance ends in the softening of her own 
being, and her soul is filled with the glory 
ofa fcrgiving spirit. The character of a 
minister who startles his congregation by 
preaching on the subject of “ slander’? is 
drawn with skill. ‘‘ Miss Petticoats ” is not 
a novel of great merit, but pleasing relaxa- 
tion may be found in reading it. | Boston: 
C. M. Clark Publishing Company. Price, 
$1.50. ] 

The interesting series of handbooks of 
practical gardening being published by 
John Lane, New York, are most instructive 
and valuable. The volume, “The Book of 
the Apple,” by H. H. Thomas, of wide ex- 
perience, and one of the editors of The 
Garden, is one of the best treatises on the 
subject. It contains also chapters on the 
history and cookery of the apple, and on 
the preparation of cider. The illustrations 
are true to life. “The Book of Orchids,” 
by W. H. White, is another one of 
those books which every farmer should 
own. Mr. White is orchid grower to Sir 
Trevor Lawrence, Bart., president of 
the Royal Horticultural Society. This 
book reviews the history of the orchid, how 
to buy, grow and care; the proper plants, 
material for potting, houses, ventilating, 
watering, disease, etc., with many valuable 
illustrations affording the book much 
importance. ‘“ The Book of Asparagus,” by 
Charles Ilott, F. R. H. S., together with 
chapters on the history, decorative uses and 
cookery of those vegetables, is a volume that 
presents a great amount of important 
material, and goes into the subject in 
a plain, simple manner, and gives 
the.reader a full idea of what is right 
and proper. Like all the books of this Series, 
it contains some interesting illustrations, 
which are true and instructive. Mr. [lott 
is one of the best authorities on the sudject 
of asparagus, and deals with the material 
ina simple manner. Every farmer should 
avail himself of this edition. “The Book 
of Bulbs,” by S. Arnott, F. R. H. S 
together with an introductory 
| ter of the botany of bulbs. The author, 
{— many another distinguished  gar- 
dener, Mr. Arnott, is a Scotsman, being a 
| hative of Dumfries, a-d now living in the 
adjoining county of Kirkcudbright. For the 
last fourteen years his name has been a 
| familiar one to readers of the leading jour- 
| nals devoted to gardening, fur he has been 
|a very frequent contributor to the Gar- 
| dener’s Chronicle, the Gardener’s Maga- 
| zine, the Garden, the Journal of Horticult- 
| ure and other papers. Although not a pro- 
fessional gardener, Mr. Arnott is a practical 
one, for he manages at least the flower 
department of his beautiful garden almost 
without assistance; and having spent most 
of his life, amongst flowers—his mother 
being a great gardener—he isa successful 
plant grower as well as an interested one. 
Mr. Arnott takes an active part in the work 
| of encouraging the gardening spirit among 
| his countrymen, ani is a member of the sci- 
entific committee of the Royal Caledonian 
Horticultural Society, as well as a member 
of other leading associations with similar 
alms. 

“* Jezebel,”’ a romance in the days when 
Ahab was king of Israel, by Lafayette 
McLaws, author of “When the Land was 
Young,” with four illustrations by Corning 
K. Linsay, published by Lothrop Publish- 
ing Company, Boston. Miss McLaws’ 
“When the Land was Young” instantly 
sprang into popular favor, and for a first 
book was a pronounced success. The 
promise in her first book has been more 


a 


chap- 











than realized in “Jezebel,” a work 
of singular power and insight. It is 
a Biblical tale of the days when 


Omri and Ahab were kings of Israel 
and Elijah was a prophet of Jehovah. 
Ahab, the Israelite, takes to wife Jezebel, 
the worshipper of Baal. When Ahab 
comes to the throne and Jezebel sets up the 
worship of Baal, the prophets and believers 
of Israel are incensed against the queen, 
and Jezebel begins a fierce persecution of 
her enemies. This contest is the chief 
motive of the story. Its complications 
mvolve not only Elijah, but Ruth, 
daughter of Naboth, most beautiful of 
the Israelite maidens. Ruth is a favorite 
of Jezebel’s, but the queen’s fury is 
aroused against her by the report that Ahab 
is being persuaded to take Ruth also as his 
wife. Ruth is betrothed to Jonadab, but is 
beloved by Prince Amon and loves him in 
return. This is the real romance cf the 
narrative. Inthis story Miss McLaws has 
endeavored to throw new light upon the 
character of Jezebel, and while she does 
not depart from the Biblical ac- 
count, she surely presents this strong- 
willed, beautiful queen in a _ some- 
what novel and striking manner. We 
get glimpses of Jezebel the woman as 
well as Jezebel the queen, and itisasa 
woman with warm passions and jealous in- 
stincts that Jezebel is most and best por- 
trayed. The book is replete with dramatic 
situations, the action is rapid and stirring, 
and the denouement is original and start- 
ling. Altogether it is one of the books of 
the day and a distinct contribution to the 
novel literature of Biblical days. A most 
interesting book and one of the best of this 
talented author. 
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Westerners returning from New England sea- 
coast and mountain resorts to Pittsburg, Pa., and 
points on the Pittsburg & Lake Erie Railroad 
will find the schedules and through train service, 
via Boston & Albany and New York Central, 
thoroughly up to date. Pullman Sleeper leaves 
Boston 10.45 A. M. daily, except Sunday, arriving 
Pittsburg 6.02 next morning. Dining car ser- 
vice en route at convenient hours. 

Copy of “Westbound,” containing detailed 
schedule and train service of this and other 
through sleeping-car lines west over New York 
Central lines, can be obtained upon application 
to ticket agent or passenger department, Boston 
& Albany Railroad. 


.--. Mary bought a bathing suit; 
’T was disappointing very. ; 
While in the shop it looked quite cute, 


1t was a sight on Mary. ; 
—Washington Star. 
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The Tribune Farmer shows pictures of 
four large poultry farms in as many States, 
and all being successfully run, which goes 
far to contradict the idea that large num- 
bers of fowl and chickens cannot be kept on 
one place, or that they cannot be made as 
profitable in proportion as smaller flocks if 
they are properly cared for nd given 
sufficient space. 

Mr. E. H. Nicoll of West Somers, N. Y., 
keeps 1500 layers, and as he does not like 
the colony plan he has seventeen houses 
each fifty feet long and one sixty- 
four feet long, with roosting shed at 
one end of each and scratching shed at 
the other. They are not yarded but run to- 
gether. When put in the houses, they are 
kept shut up for several days, and when 
let out they need watching a few nights to 

, See that they go back to their own quarters, 
after which there is no trouble. The 


scratching sheds have fronts of wire netting ' 


and are used in cold or snowy weather. 
While eggs are made the main object of the 
plant, he raised three thousand chickens 
last year. He feeds only whole grain, corn 
and wheat to the fowl, and ground corn,’oats 
and wheat to the chickens, with shells, grit 
and green food. He ran seventy-eight of 
his own brooders last year. 

W.C. Gerrard of Allentown, Pa., employs 
eight men, and with their help he raised 
and marketed 20,000 ducks, 1500 broilers, 
5000 squabs and 200 geese, beside keeping 
enough to hold his stock good. He uses in- 
cubators that hold about 300 eggs each, 
which are in a building half under ground, 
but well ventilated by side windows and by 
air tubes through the roof. He keeps an 
accurate record of eggs put in and tested 
out, with dates of each and number hatched 
at each incubator. The main duck-house 
for layers is 600 feet long and ten feet wide. 
There is atwo-story building 375 feet long 
and ten feet wide for ducklings and pigeons, 
and a nursery building 336 feet long and 
twenty wide, equipped with a system of 
hot-water pipes. 

Many of thebroilers are not raised by him, 
but are bought and fattened in coops about 
eighteen inches square, where they are fed 
about ten days. If they are not fit for 
market in two weeks they are never first- 
class. As no exercise is given they fatten 
very rapidly, and the flesh is soft and white, 
and they must be killed and dressed ata 
certain point in their growth. For raising 
squabs he uses the largest Runt and Homer 
pigeons, and he gets as high as $2.50 a pair 
at some seasons for the Runts, which are 


very large, but the average price for the | 
year was $6 per dozen. The goose depart- | 


ment was not as much of asuccess as it 


hould have been, as he had not pasture 


enough for them. They must have room 


and cannot be crowded as ducks may be. | 
| 


The squabs are among the most profitable | 


part of the business, as in a suitable build- 


such shipments the cars are run directly 
alongside the steamship, and the apples are 
unloaded from the cars into the steamship’s 
hold, hereby saving handling and expense. 

App.es arriving in vessels frum Nova 
Scotia ports are lightered at smail expense 
to the European steamship’s side, and if 
there is a sufficient quantity at one time the 
vessels will unload their cargoes directly 
into the steamship’s hold. Furthermore, 
the ocean freights from Boston are gen- 
erally from 12 to 25 cents per barrel less 
than from other ports. There are several 
steamers each week from Boston to Liver- 
pool and London, and there is little chance 
of any delay here. If, at any time, there is 
fruit in the cars that shippers do not care to 
export, there is alwaysa ready market in 
Boston for the same. All things considered, 
no better port to export apples from exists 
than Boston. 

James Adam, Son & Co. of Liverpool, cor- 
respondents of C. R. Lawrence, under date 
of ** Liverpool, Aug. 11,’’ write as follows: 
“* Owing to the very cold spring the yield of 
apples in England promises to be much 
below the average, excepting, perhaps, in 
County Kent, where some orchards havea 
fair show of fruit. On the Continent the 
climatic conditions seem to have been more 
favorable, as from Belgium, Germany and 
France reports indicate a plentiful supply, 
though, for the most part, not of first-class 
quality. American fruit is much preferred 
to the bulk of the Continental varieties.”’ 

While it is difficult to say anything about 
values in England at this early period, these 
; Liverpool merchants state that trade condi- 
| tions of the country are much more favor- 
able than they were a year ago. Besides, 
after the prolific crop of oranges in Spain 
last year, it is hardly to be expected that 
such large quantities ot oranges will be 
available during the coming season, all of 
which, of course, is favorable for apples. 

**For really good American fruit, well 
and honestly packed, we can guarantee a 
ready outlet, and in view of the expected 
large shipments, owing to good crops in 
America, our friends will do well to bear 
in mind that the cost of transport and other 


| expenses is the same on inferior as on choice 


fruit. Even in a short season, inferior 
grades will rarely give good results, while, 
when apples are plentiful, they are almost 








‘““WITHIN A YEAR YOU WERE ALL I HAD.’j 
Illustration from ‘‘ Miss Petticoats.’’ 





—It is estimated that the profits of the farmer 
this year will be %2,000,000,000. The calculation is 
based on an average of the estimates of various 
Statisticians. This average gives approximately 
the following results for the year: Wheat 633,500,- 





unsalable. As to packing, we cannot speak | 
too strongly, as in recent years there has | 
been a great falling off in this respect, even | 
with well-known brands. Topping is most | 
reprehensible, and we would urge particu- 

lar care in this direction, so that our ship- | 
pers may take the full advantage of a good | 
market, which is always open to receive | 
and appreciate good stock.”’ | 





The total shipments of fruit last season | 
from Aug. 10, 1901, to May 3, 1902, aggre- | 
gated 792,138 barrels, of which New York | 
shipped 154,223, Boston 113,851, Montreal | 
122,405, Portland 100,419, Halifax 265,181 and 
St. John 6049, | 

Of this total shipment of apples, Liver- 
pool received 408,655 barreis, London 229,808 


ing one man could care for five thousand | barrels, Glasgow 129,312 barrels, Hamburg 


breeders. That should giveabout twenty-five | 
thousand squabs. | 


John Loughlin of Sydney, O., has the} 
largest brooder ever constructed, it being | 
840 feet long. It is built of Srick and heated | 
by pipes. It is said to have capacity for | 
eighty thousand chickens a year. As the, 


chickens grow older they are passed from | 


one pen to another, until they reach the last, 
when they are now ready for market. The 
wire partitions allow the pipes to heat the | 
entire space. This brooder-house is only a 
part of the plant, which cost $100,000. 
Walter Watson of Green Ridge Farm, 
Salem, Va., has a laying-house for fowl 
100x20 feet. Each pen hasa yard to itself. 
Another building two hundred feet long 
serves for incubator-room, brooder-room 
and feed-room. The incubators are in the 
basement, a half-underground cellar, and 
the brooder-room above. The feed-room is 
an addition of three stories, and serves for 
egg storage and sleeping-room fer the 
attendants. Feed boxes and mixing troughs 
are on the second floor, and the hot-water 
heater in the basement. 
—_- ~~ 
Poultry and Game. | 


There 1s very little doing in poultry, but | 
the receipts are light and prices are gen- '! 
erally firm. Fresh-killed Northern and | 
Eastern chickens are 23 to 25 cents, and 
broilers in larger supply, lower at 14 to 17 | 
cents. Fowl in demand at 15 cents for | 





chuice and 12 to 14 cents forcommon to good. | Favourite $2.50 to $3.50, and Florida Le | against $24,168,076 in the same mouth of 1901. 
Green ducks firm at 16 cents and green | Conte vary from $1 to $2.50 as to size and | The principal! losses were in wheat and corn, only 


geese at 18 to 20 cents. Pigeons are steady | 
at $1.50 a dozen for choice and 75 cents to | 
$1.25 for common to good. Choice large | 
squabs are $2 to $2.50 a dozen, but | 
inferior lots not wanted- at $1 to} 
$1.75. Western poultry in small de | 
mand. Broilers bring 14 to 15 cents, fowls | 
sell more readily at 14 cents for choice and | 
125 to 135 cents for common to good. Old 
ronsters are 10 cents, common to good tur- 
keys 15 to 16 cents. Western frozen poultry 
quiet but firm. Choice chickens are 14 to 
15 cents, common 10 to 12 cents. Broilers | 
choice 124 cents and common 10 cents. 
Choice fowl 12 to 12} cents and common to 
good 10 to 114 cents. Choice turkeys 20 to 
21 cents. Live poultry in only moderate 
supply, with a steady, fair demand at 12 to 
12) cents for chickens, 12 cents for fowl and | 
7 to 8 cents for roosters. 


borticultural. — 


Export Apple rade. 
The first commercial shipment of New 
York apples sold at Liverpool Aug. 7. 
The fruit was of the Coxsackie and Maiden 
Blush varieties and was handled by the 
firm of J.C. Houghton & Co., and brought 
twenty-one shillings, which is $5.04 in 
('nited States money. The price was highly 
satisfactory to shippers here, for whom 
ieorge R. Meeker & Co. acted as agent. 
The first commercial apples to be sold in 
lasgow this season were handled by Simon, 
‘acobs & Co., and shipped through W. M. 
rench, The fruit was of the Coxsackie 
iety, one lot bringing $4.46 and another 
.71, net New York, which are con- 
dered fancy prices. 
shippers should not use these first sales | 
a criterion to go by. They are, indeed, 
«treme if considered as market quotations. 
ust remember that the peoplewn the other 
ie consider it quite commendable to get 
‘first American apples and for that rea- 
light for them. 
lester R. Lawrence, in a recent circular, 
ws the advantage in shipping apples by 
vay of Boston. From Boston ply the 
ost and finest freight steamships afloat. 
average length of the voyage from 
‘on to Liverpool and London is from 
n to ten days. 
ie steamships that sail from Boston are 
i with fans, ventilators and excellent 
aze for carrying apples in good condi- 
On through shipments from New 
‘ State, the West, South and Canada, 
‘forward by the way of Boston, there 
/ port charges. The only charges are 
ailroad and the ocean freights. On 


18,296 barrels, and various ovher ports 6077 
arrels. 

The largest export of apples made from 
America in any one year was during the 
season of 1896-7, when 2,919,846 barrels were 
shipped. In 1900-1 the total exports were 
1,346,030 barrels. In the previous year the 
total shipments were 1,293,121 barrels, while | 
in 1898-99 the total shipments were 1,221,087 | 
barrels. 

In 1895-6 the exports dropped to 751,255 
barrels, which is the smallest export since | 
1891-2... Liverpool is always the largest | 
receiver of American apples, with London 
second and Glasgow third. 

All fruit intended for export must be 
marked ‘* American Produce.’’ Always 
send car numbers and particulars to the 
| shipper when making the shipment. 


merrnclS 





Domestic and Foreign Fruit. 

The receipts of apples have been large 
for so early in the season, 2470 barr-Is last 
week, beside the boxes brought in by 
farmers, which are many, and range in 
| prices from 25 to 50 cents a bushel box for 
green and 50 to 75 cents for red varieties. 
Gravenstein, Williams and Red Astrachan 
are $1.50 to 32 a barrel, with not many at 
top prices. Choice large Pippins are $1.75 to 


$2. Sweet Bough $1.50 to $2.50, and com- | 


mon green 50 cents to $1. Pears from Cali- 
fornia in fair supply at $1 to $2 a box. 
Jersey Bartlett $3 to $4 a barrel, Clapp’s 


condition. 

Peaches are in full supply, but many over 
ripe. California, $1 to $1.50 a case. . Geor- 
gia, $1.50 to $2 for Elberta, and $1 to $1.50 
for other sorts, per carrier. Missouri El- 
berta, $1.75 to $2.. Maryland and Delaware 
50 to 90 cents a basket. Receipts last week, 
41,098 packages, about 8000 more than 


supply and only limited demand. North 
Carolina Niagara, $1 to $1.25a case. Dela- 
ware $1.25 to $1.50. Moore’s Early the same. 
California plums and prunes in full sup- 
ply, plums at 90 cents to-$1 a case and 
prunes at $1 to $1.25 a crate, jobbing 
prices for good lots. Native blackber- 
ries, large, are scarce at 8 to 10 cents 
a quart, blueberries at 9 to 11 cents, and 
native raspberries 6 to 8 cents a pint. Musk- 


with some Colorado Rocky Fords and Black 
Japs as high as $2 to $2.50acrate. Water- 
melons plenty and dull at $16 to $18 per 
hundred for large, $14 to $15 for medium, 
and $10 to $12 for small. Pineapples nearly 
done; Indian River Red Spanish from $2.50 
a case for 24, 30 and 36 counts, to $2 for 42 
counts and $1.50 to $1.75 for 48 counts. 
Smooth Cayenne $3.25 to $3.50 a case. 
Oranges in light supply but small demand. 
Valencias 150,176 and 200 counts, jobbing 
at $5 to $5.25, 216 counts $4.75 to $5, 250 and 





counts, beside some that sell to hawkers 
even lower. Mediterranean sweets, any | 
count from 150 to 216, $4.50. Sorrento and | 
Palermo, 160 counts, $4, and 200 counts 
$4.25, half boxes $2.12 to $2.25. A few 
Rodi at $4.50 to $5 for 160 or 200 
counts. Lemons in moderate supply, 
but it takes a warm day to make 
them move lively. Three hundred counts 
fancy $4 to $4.50, choice $3.50 and 
good $3. Three hundred and sixty counts 
fancy $3.50 to $4, choice $3 and good $2.50. 
Some Mairi cases at $4.50to $5. Bananas 
are firm at $1.50 to $2.50a stem for yellow 
and $2 to $5 for red as to size and condition. 
They sell a little slow, owing to the supply 
of other fruit. 





——rhe latest advices from Montreal are that 
one dealer has received an order for a million 
barrels of apples from an English house and has 
started buyers out to get them, Ontario reports 

e crop in prospect. 
. pot whe Govanastitt report states that the 
general outlook for apples continues unfavorable, 
except in Oklahoma, Kansas, Nebraska, Mich- 
igan and New England, and while reports from 


for same week last year. Grapes in good | 


melons coming freely; Maryland 75 cents to | ern and Northern fresh sell at 21 to 22 cents, 
$1.25 a erate, others 50 cents to $1a basket, | fair to good 19 to 20. Michigan fancy candled at 


288 counts at $4.50. These are choice lots | cents, pressed ham 14 cents, raw leaf lard 
and there are grades 50 cents lees on same | 124 cents, rendered leaf lard 124 cents, in pails 


| pork 12} cents, briskets 12} cents, sausage meat 


000 bushels, corn 2,589,951,000 bushels, barley 
120,900,850 bushels, rye 30,350,800 bushels and oats 
750,528,724 bushels. A total of 4,128,230,500 bush- 
els of cereals was produced by less than 4.000,000 
farmers on 841.000,000 acres of soil, the land upon 
which these crops were grown being worth $20, 
000,000,000. 

— Wheat exports, including flour, for the week 
ending Aug. 7 aggregate 4,244,363 bushels, against 
4,388,534 bushels last week and 8,831,199 bushels 
in this week last year. Corn exports aggregate 
70,611 bushels, against 28,405 bushels last week 
and 990,714 bushels last year. For the fiscal corn 
year exports are 558,421 bushels, against 8,718,361 
bushels last season. 

—tThe total shipments of boots and shoes from 
Boston this week have been 80,199 cases, against 
77,586 cases last week; corresp nding period last 
year, 96,095. The total shipments thus far in 1902 
have been 2,558,358 cases, against 2,898,912 cases 


| in 1901. 


— Steamer Commonwealth, which sails Aug. 
13 for Liverpool, is booked to take about 1000 
barrels apples, of which amount 800 barrels are 
from Maine and the balance from South Acton. 
The first shipment in 1901 was Sept.13, steamer 
Ivernia, for Liverpool, taking 155 barrels. 

—Exports of dairy products from New York 
last week included 875 packages of butter and 
8650 boxes of cheese, of which 2828 boxes went to 
Liverpool, 4352 boxes to Hull, 1183 boxes to New- 
castle, 137 boxes to Glasgow and 150 boxes to 
Leith. 

—What undoubtedly is the largest known 
tree in the world has been discovered on the 
Government reservation far up in the Sierras. Six 
feet from the ground it took a line 154 feet 8 
inches long to encirele the tree, making it over 
51 feet in diameter. 

—The Boston School Board has decided to 
| use coke instead of coal for heating the Koston 
schoolhouses, by reason of the high cost of coal. 

—The exports from the port of Boston 
| for the wi ek ending Aug. 9, 1902, included 160,944 
pounds cheese. For the same weck last year 
the exports included 17,928 pounds butter, 
260,055 pounds cheese and 28,500 pounds oleo. 
Texas enjoys the unusual, but not desired, 
distinetion of receiving fourteen inches of rain 
in one hour. The rain continued for nearly a 
| week and the damage that was done cannot be 
| estimated. Thousands of negroes have had to 
seek safety in the uplands and all their improve- 
ments have been washed away. Such floods 
| never before were known in the State. 
—The total value of breadstuffs, consisting of 
barley, corn, oats, rye, wheat and flour, exported 
from the United States in July was $12,503,349. as 





| $128,148 worth of corn and $543,644 worth of wheat 
| being exported from New York, as against 82,- 
| 177,259 and $2,967,542, respectively in July of last 
| year. There was also a dectine in exports of 
| these products from nearly all the other ports of 
| the country. The value of cattle and hogs was 
| $1,782,585, against $3,015,856; provisions $12,985,- 
854, against $16,147,641; cotton $5,728,454, against 
| $10,246,918; mineral oils $5,509,664, against $6,231,- 
726; total, $38,510,906, against $59,810,215. 
| — ~The Geological Survey reports the mineral 
| products of the country for the calendar year of 
| 1901 at $1,092,224,380, as against $1.064,408,321 in 
1900. The Survey gives the output of bituminous 
coal at $236,201,899; pig iron, $242,218,800; anthra- 
| cite coal, $112,504,020; copper, $86,629,266; gold, 
| $88,218,800; silver, $77,126,382; lead, $23,280,200; 
zinc, $11,265,760. 

—tThe fact that most of the Western eggs have 
been affected by the heat has forced the price of 
nearby and Cape fancy up to 27 cents, but East- 








19 cents and choice Western 18 cents, fair to 
| good 16 to 17 cents and dirties 12 to 14 cents. 
The stock in cold storage increased about 900 
cases last week, and is now 181,950 cases, against 
196,773 cases at same time last year. 

—Pork and lard are unchanged: Short cut 
and heavy backs $23, long cnt $23.50, medium 
$22, lean ends $24.50, bean pork $19 to $20, fresh 
ribs 144 cents, corned and fresh shoulders !1} 
cents, smoked shoulders 11} cents, lard 11] cents, 
in pails 113 to 123 cents, hams 13} to 14 cents, 
skinned hams 144 cents, sausage 103 cents, 
Frankfurt sausage 104 cents, boiled hams 194 
to 20 cents, bacon 15} to 16} cents, bolognas 10 


134 to 13} cents, pork tongues $23.50, loose salt 


10} cents, country dressed hogs 9 cents. 

—RBeef is very firm, with the market well sold 
up. Choice beef is scarce and very firm: Extra 
sides 11} to 12} cents, heavy 9 to 11 cents, good 84 
to 9 cents, light grass and cows 6 to 8 cents, extra 
hinds 14 to 154 cents, good 114 to 13 cents, light 8 
to 9} cents, extra fores 8} to 94 cents, heavy 8 to 
8k cents, good 7 cents, light 6 to 64 cents, backs‘, 
to 11 cents, rattles 5 to 8 cents, chucks 6} to 9} 
cents. short ribs 9 to 18 cents, rounds 8 to 11 cents, 
rumps 9 to16 cents, rumps and loins 10 to 19} 
cents, loins 13 to 23 cents. 

—tThe exports of live stock and dressed beef 
last week included 1319 cattle, 5682 quarters of 
beef from Boston; 1400 cattle, 12,170 quarters of 
beef from New York; 248 cattle from Philadel- 
phia; 310 cattle from Baltimore; 524 cattle from 
Portland; 295 cattle from Newport News; 2623 
cattie, 1157 sheep from Montreal, a total of 6719 
cattle, 1127 sheep. 17,862 quarters of beef from all 
ports. Of this 2712 cattle, 13,457 quarters of beef 
went to Liverpool; 3103 cattle, 1157 sheep, 3195 
quarters of beef to London; 554 cattle to Glasgow; 
350 cattle to Bristol, and 1200 quarters of beef to 
Southampton. 

— Lamb and mutton are barely sustained, 
with the latter easier : Lamb 9 to 11 cents, year- 
ling 6 to 8 cents, mutton 7 to 8 cents, veals 9 to 10 





New York vary, @ light crop is generally indi- 
cated. 





cents, fancy and Brighton 10 to 11 cents. 


State and County Fairs. 
STATE AND GENERAL EXHIBITIONS. 


Chicago Live Stock.... ..........-. --..----------- Nov. 
Illinois, Springfield____.-.....-....-.--.--- Sept. Oct. 
Indiana, Indtanapolis___....-..-..---.--.---------Sept. 
Iowa, Des Moines._--------. MEME IAT REE 
Manitoba, Winnipeg--__....-..----. ------- July Aug. 
Massachusetts Horticulture._........--- Sept. 30-Oct. 1 
Michigan, Pontiac __....--..-.-... ---..-----------Sept 
Minnesota, Hamlin_--__...--.-.-.-------.---------Sept. 
Nebraska, Lincoln .__.___.....-..---------------.--. Sept. 
New Hampshire, Concord_..-__- .--------- Aug. 26-29 
New Jersey Interstate, Trenton................. Sept. 
New York, Syracuse -..........-...-..--.--.-----Sept. 
North Carolina, Raleigh.._.-..........-...--..-.-. Oct. 
Nova Scotia, Halifax ._...... .......-.---.-.-. .-.. Sept. 
Ohio, Columbus __...-..- .-. ...-.-.----..--Aug. Sept. 
Oregon, Portland. ___._.-....-. ..-... ..-----------Sept. 
Pennsylvania, Bethlehem.__...............--.... Sept. 
Pennsylvania Horticultural, Philadelphia_-_.... Nov. 
Philadeiphia Live Stock.__._...-..........---..-. Oct. 
St Lowe, St. Louts................................. 068, 
South Carolina, Columbia -...-..-- ....----Oct. Nov. 
South Carolina Interstate, Charleston._.. Dec. Jure 
South Dakota, Yankton _....-......-..-...-.....Sept. 
Texas, Dallas .............-.--.----..--.---Sept. Oct. 
Texas Internationa!, San Antonio. __.-......--.--- Oct. 
Toronto Industrial. ____.....-.-.---.------ Aug. Sept. 
Vermont, Rutland ___...--_-.---.-..--. .--.----Sept. +1] 
Vermont, Concord ____.__.-....-.---. ------------- Aug. 
Wisconsin, Milwaukee ___ __.--..-_........--..-.Sept. 
MASSACHUSETTS. 
Amesbury and Salisbury, Amesbury._-._-_- Sept. 23-25 
Berkshire, Pittsfield _...........--....._.......Sept. %-ll 
Blackstone Valley, Uxbridge _._.-_.. _........Sept. 9-lv 





bris.ul, Taunton ___.____- 


edistind Hbmethincens .-Sept. 22-25 
Deerfield Valley. Charlemont . 


swoes--------. Sept. 11-12 





Essex, Peabody _---....-....-.-------.----..-. Sept. 16-18 
Franklin, Greenfield ._.......... .............Sept. 17-18 
Hampden East, Palmer._-__-...---.-...------- Sept. 26-27 
Hampshire. Amherst.__-..........--.--. -.---- Sept. 16-17 
Hampshire and Franklin, Northampton._.___- Oet. 1-2 
Highland, Middlefield ____......-..-.. ..----.-- Sept. 3-4 
Hillside, Cummington ___-.......--........... Sept. 23-24 
Hingham, Hingham .---.__......-._. ...........Sept. 23-24 
Hoosac Valley, North Adams -._-._....-....... Sept, 1-3 
Housatonic, Great Barrington -_-.-_..-..._.- Sept. 24-25 
Manufacturers’ Ag’l, North Attleboro._____....Oct. 7-9 
MarsHifield, Marshfield__.___-- Beate oa Aug. 27. 29 
Martha’s Vineyard, West Tisbury___--._-._-- Sept. 617 
Middlesex North, Lowell____.__-. ....---.-._.. Sept. ll-13 
Middlesex South, Framingham-._-_--....... -Sept. 16-17 
Nantucket, Nantucket... _..__._.--........... Aug. 20-21 
Oxford, Oxford_____._____.--.. ..-----...----.-.- Sept. 4-5 
Plymouth, Bridgewater __....................Sept. 10-12 
Spencer, Spencer __.................. .--.....Sept. 18-19 
Union, Blandford __..__.___... -..._. .-...... Sept. 10-11 
Weymouth, South Weymouth.__-..._.__.._.-. Sept. 25-27 
| Worcester, Worcester... ...... ..-.....--..-. Sept. 1-2 
Worcester East, Clinton... _......-.-..--.-. Sept. 16-12 
Worcester Northwest, Athol___....._.......... Sept. 1-2 
Worcester South, Sturbridge__..-........... Sept. 11-12 
| Worcester West, Barre__..._..-.__. ..---- Sept. 25-26 
MAINE, 
Maine State Agricultural, Lewiston____.__.__._Sept. 1-5 


Easterm Maine Fair Association, Bangor___. Aug. .6-29 
Maine State Pomological____..-...----. -------- 
Androscoggin County, Livermore Falls___.-. Aug. 26-28 
Durham Agricultural, Durham. _-.....-...--. 
Aroostook County, Houlton. _--..-....------.-- 


North Aroostook, Presque Isle __-. -_-- wads Sept. 9-11 
Southern Aroostook, Sherman Mills__-....._. 

Madawaska, Madawaska.-_--.......--.--.----------Oct. 18 
Cumberland County, Gorham___-..-..------- Sept. 16-18 
Northern Cumberiand, Harrison._.-............Oct. 7-8 


Cumberland Farmers’ Club, W. Cumberland_ Sept. 23-2 
Gray Park Association, Gray Corner... Sept. 30-Oct. 2 
Bridgton Farmers’ Club, Bridgton_-_...._.....- 

New Gloucester and Danville, Upper 


Gloucester ........ ........................--. Sept. 24, 25 
Lake View Park, East Sebago... ___--_-. -.- 
Franklin County, Farmington___-_.-.-.------ Sept. 16-18 


North Franklin, Phillips_._...............-.-..Sept. 9-1] 
Hancock County Agricultural, Bluehill ___.- Sept. 18-20 
Hancock County Fair Association,Ellsworth 
Northern Hancock, Amherst-__-_-..-.--..--- 





Eden Agricultural, Eden.-.-. .... ......-...-.. Sept. 24, 2 
Kennebec County, Readfield___. _..........._Sept. 23-25 
South Kennebec, South Windsor..__ ._.. -.-- Sept. 16-13 
ittston Agricultural and Trotting Park 
Association, East Pittston... ....... .....Sept. 9-10 
North Knox, Union._...... --..-.-..---------- Sept. 23-25 
Lincoln County, Damariscotta.... ......Sept. 30-Oct. 2 
Bristol, Bristol Mills........ ---...-...........Sept. 23-25 
Oxford County, South Paris... ..__...........Sept. 16-18 
Riverside Park Association, Bethel_.__-. .--- Sept. 9-1 


West Oxford, Fryeburg _._-......-..----- Sept. 30-Oct. 2 
Androscoggin Valley, Canton __.. _.._........ Sept. 23-25 
Northern Oxford, Andover -_..--_.--.-----..---- Oct.2-3 
Penobscot County, Hampden.--.-.___.-.--...---- 

West Penobscot, Exeter.............--- -Sept. 30-Oct. 2 


North Penobscot............ .....-......-----.--- 

East Eddington Farmers’ Club, East Eddington, 
Orrington Agricultural, Orrington._--..-..--.-- 
Piscataquis County, Foxcroft-___......-..---- Sept. 24-27 
Sagadahoc County, Topsham ..----..---.----- Oct. 14- 
Richmond Farmers’ Club, Richmond___-._..... Sept. 
Somerset County, Anson ____..-... --.-------.-- 


Somerset Central, Skowhegan.______.._.___-- Sept. 9, 
Waldo County, Belfast._-... . .................Sept. 
Waldo and Penobscot, Monroe.______--..._-- Sept. 16-18 
North Waldo, Unity............ .....------..--- 

West Waldo, Liberty._...__. .....-2..-.--------- 
Washington County, Pembroke____._----....Sept. 10, 
North Washington, Princeton___._........ -.-- 

West Washington, Cherryfield_____._.. ...... Sept. 16-18 
Shapleigh and Acton, Acton_._..._.. ............Oct. 7-9 
Ossipee Valley Union, Cornish. __.._....-.__- Aug. 19-21 


Springvale A. & M. Association, Springvale_- 
North Berwick Agricultural, N. Berwick ...Sept. 9-11 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


Nashua, Nashua ____..............--------.---.-- Sept. 1-4 
Coos and Essex Fair, Lancaster........-.----- Sept. 9-11 
Rochester, Rochester___._._.-.....-.----..--- Sept. 23-26 


NEW YORK. 
Hornellsville Farmers’ Club, Hornellsville..Aug. 25-29 
Cambridge Valley Agricultural Society and 
Stock Breeders Association, Cambridge-.- Aug. 26-29 
Albany County Agricultural Society and 


Exposition, Altamont...... .....-. ---.----- Aug. 26-29 
Alleghany Co. Agri. Society, Angelica...-..-- Sept. 9-11 
Broome County Agricultural, Whitney’s Pt_.Sept. 2-5 
Cattaraugus County Agri., Little Valley.......Sept. 2-5 


Cayuga Co. Agricultural Cor., Moravia----.- Sept. 23-25 
Chautauqua Co. Agricultural Cor., Dunkirk...Sept. 2-5 


Chenango County Agricultural, Norwich--.-.-- Sept. 2-5 
Clinton County Agricultural, Plattsburgh... Sept. 16-19 
Columbia County Agricultural, Chatham... . Sept. 2-5 
Cortland County Agricultural, Cortland....Aug. 26-29 


Delaware County Agricuitural, Delhi-------- Sept. 9-11 
Dutchess Co. Agricultural, Poughkeepsie-..Sept. 23-26 
Erie County Agricultural, Hamburg.-----.--- Sept. 9-12 
Essex County Agricultural, Westport... ..-- Sept. 8-11 


Franklin County Agricultural, Malone...... Sept. 23-26 
Herkimer County Agricultural, Horticultural 


and Mechanical Arts, Herkimer...------- Sept. 8-10 
Jefferson County Agricultural, Watertown... Sept. 1-5 
Lewis County Agricultural, Lowville.---.--- Aug. 26-29 


Brookfield-Madison Co. Ag’l, Fair Pk, B’rfi’ldSept.22-25 
Montgomery County Agricultural, Fonda... Sept. 15-18 


tin and new iead, but it is 
worked of all roofing tin. 


roof that will 


Tin permits perfect fitting arou 
or chimney—no waste of time or material. 


M F 
Roofing Tin 


is so carefully made, by hand labor, and so 
en taken to send out only 
perfect plates, itinvariably makesa 


ormore. This 
stamped onevVery sheet. 
Ask your roofer for 
M F Roofing Tin, or 


write {W. C. CRONEMEYER, Agent, 
to (Carnegie Building, Pittsburg, 
for illustrated book on roofing. 


American Tin Plate Company, New York. 





THE 


MF Roofing Tin not only has a very heavy coating of pure) 


the most flexible and easiest 
This perty of M F Roofing 
angles of roof, corner 


half a century 
trademark 








Monroe County Agricultural, Brockport __. Sept. 24-27 
Niagara County Agricultural, Lockport___. Sept. I-20 
Oneida County Agricultural, Rome______- --- Sept. 22-26 
Ag’] Exposition of Onondaza, Sy1acuse_- 
Ontario County Agricultural, Canandaigua Sept. In-20 
Ora: ge County Agricultural, Middletown. Sept. 16-19 
Orleans County Agricultural, Albion _______ Sept. 18-20 
Oswego County Ag’l, Fulton (Westside)... Sept. 16-19 
Otsego County Agricultural, Cooperstown _Sept. 22-24 
Putnam County Agricultural. Carmel._____.. Aug. 26-29 | 
Axg’l Society of Queens-Nassau Cos Mineola-Sept.23-27 
Agricultural and Liberal Arts Society of 

Rensselaer County, Nassau... _..._.____. Sept. 9-12 
Rensselaer County Ag’l and Hort Society ._.. Sept. 1-4 
Rockland County Agricultural and Horti- 

cultural Association, Orangeburgh___.___ Sept. 8-12 


Saratoga County Agricultural, Ballston Spa. Aug. 18-22 


Schoharie County Ag’l, Schoharie __.___Sept. 29-Oct. 2 | 
Schuyler County Agricultural, Watkins .... Sept. 16-19 | 
Seneca County Agricultural, Waterloo_____. Sept. 23-25 | 
Steuben County Agricultural, Bath __..__. __ sept. 23-26 


Suffolk County Agricultural, Riverhead ___ Sept. 16-19 
Sullivan County Agricultural, Monticello .. Aug. 26-29 
Tioga County Agricultural, Owego _______.__. Sept. 2-4 


Ulster County Agricultural, ENenville —— __ Aug. 26-29 
Washington County Agricultural, between 


Fort Edward and Sandy Hill_._......_._ .... Sept. 9-12 
Wayne County Agricultural. Lyons = _____ Sept. 17-20 ; 
Fulton County Agricultual, Johistown..... Sept. 1-4 | 
Genesee County Agricultural, Batavia. __. Sept. 22-25 


Greene County Agricultural, Cairo __....... Aug. 19-2 | 
The Society of Agriculture and Horticult- } 

ure of Westchester Co., White Plains. Sept. 29-Oct. 4 | 
Wyoming County Agricultural, Warsaw_... Sept. 15-17 


Yates County Agricultural, Penn Yan. ...... Sept. 9-12 
Cuba Fair and Racing Association Cuba __... 
Wellsville Fair Association, Wellsville____- Aug. 18-22 


Binghamton Indus. Expo., Binghamton Sept _..30-Oct.3 
Franklinville Agricultural andjDriving Park 

Association, Franklinville.__...___.__._.. _.. Aug. 26-29 | 
Afton Driving Park Agri’l Asso., Afton__...Sept. 23-26 | 
Riverside Agricultural, Greene... _.._____- Sept. 9-12 
The Columbia Agri. and Hort. Asso.. HudsonSept.17-19 


Catskill Mountain Agri’l, Margaretville ___. Aug. 19-22 
Deiaware Valley Agricultural, Walton___.___- Sept. 2-5 
Sidney Fair Association, Sidney_Second week in Sept. 
Shavertown Agricultural, Shavertown____._ Aug. 26-28 





Prattsville Hort’! and Agri’l, Prattsville ____ Sept. 9-11 
Cape Vincent Agricultural, Cape Vincent___ Sept. 9-12 | 
Hemlock Lake Union Agri’l, Hemlock .. Sept. 30-Oct. 2 | 
Boonville Fair Association, Boonville... ._.. Sept. 2-5 | 
Vernon Agricultural, Vernon _____..______Ogt. land 2 | 
Pheenix Union Agricultural, West Phoenix... Sept. 23-26 


Gorham Agricultural, Reed Corners ____._____. Oct. 2-4 | 
Naples Union Agricultural, Naples __.._-- Sept. 16-18 | 
Sandy Creek, Richland, Orwell and Boyl- | 
ston Agricultural, Sandy Creek......__. __.. Aug. 26-29 
Morris Fair Association, Morris * __ Sept. 30-Oct. 2 | 


Oneonta Union Agricultural, Oneonta. ___.. Sept. 15-18 | 
Richfield Springs Ag’l, Richfield Sprgs.Sept. 29-Oct. 1 | 
Schenevus Valley Agricultural, Schenevus_ Sept. 18-20 | 
Rockland County Indust’) Ass’n, New City.._Sept. 2-5 
Gouverneur Agrl and Mechn’l,Gouverneur, Aug. 25 2 
Oswegatchie Agricultural, Ogdensburg .____._ Sept. 2-4 | 


The Racquette Valley and St. Regis Valley 
Horticultural and Agricultural, Potsdam _. Sept. 9-12 | 
Cobleskill Agricultural, Cobleskill___.______ Sept. 22-2! 
Prattsburg Union Agr’, Prattsburgh.__.___. 
Southern Steuben Agr’l, Troupsburg __..___ Sept. 23-25 
Northern Tioga Agr’], Newark Valley.____.. Aug. 26-28 
Dryden Agricultural, Dryden___-......__.... Sept. 16-18 


Union Agr’l and Horticult’l, Trumansburg __Sept. 2-5 
Glen Dale Union Agr’l, Pottersville __..Sept. 30-Oct. 3 
The Warren County Fair, Warrensburgh__._Sept. 16-19 
Newark Fair Association, Newark .__.._.._____. Oct. 2-5 
Palmyra Union Agricultural, Palmyra... ._-. Sept. 25-27 
Silver Lake Agr’l and Mec’! As’n,Perry Sept. 30-Oct, 2 
Dundee Fair Association, Dundee______-__ 


VERMONT. 


Addison County Ag’! Society, Middlebury ____ Sept. 3-4 
Orwell Farmer’s Club, Orw. Il___.-_)---_.-___- 
Battenkill Valley Industrial Society, Man- 
chester Centre._.. .......-....--..-..... — ...Sept.3-5 
Caledonia Grange Fair, East Hardwick .--- Sept. 27 
Lyndonville Fair, Lyndonville.__.._.. ........- 
Caledonia Fair Ground Co., St. Johnsbury-—-Sept. 16-18 
Ryegate andWells River Valley Dairymen’s 
Association, South Ryegate_._..........-.__- Aug. 
Frontier Agricultural Society, Canaan_.....Sept. 17-1 
Franklin County Agricultural and Mechan- 

ical Society, Sheldon Junction __..._..__.... Sept. 





| 


June i6-21 , 


St. Lawrence County Agricultural, Canton. Sept. 16-19 | — 


Tompkins Co. Agri’l and Horti’l, Ithaca ___._ Sept. 9-12 | 


Lamoille Valley Fair Grounds Company, Mor- 


heb ek en 
Bra Ilford Ay’l and Trotting Asso., Bradford __ 
Waits River Valley Ag’l, East Corinth.____...Sept. 3- 
| Union Agricultural. North Tunbridge_______ 
, Wi: shington Agricultural, Washington. __- .. Sept. 18-29 


Orleans County Fair Association, Barton_...Sept. 9-12 
Memphremagog Fair Asso., Newport ______- 


; Western Vermont Ag’l, Fair Haven.__..._____ Sept. 


Vt. State and Rutland Co. Ag’l, Rutland. ....Sept. #1) 
Union Driving Park. South Wallingford___. 
Dog River Valley Fair Asso., Noithfield____ Sept. 23-25 


Winoosk Valley Ag’) Asso., Waterbury... ... Sept. 

Valley Fair Asso., Brattleboro._.._..........Sept. 24-25 
; Springfield Ag’l, Springfield __..............Sept. 16-17 

Windsor Co. Ag’! Asso, Woodstock..__..... Sept. 23-25 


GRAVES’ MANGE CURE 


subject to can be cured by this 
valuable remedy. Also 


GRAVES’ MEDICATED SOAP 


For Fleas and Lice for Dogs, Cats 
and Horses. Sure to kill them quick. 


No. 11 PORTLAND STREET 
Boston, Mass. 


POULTRY KEEPING. 


HOW TO MAKE $500 A YEAR 
KEEPING POULTRY. 


A 48-Page Illustrated Book, Telling. 
How to De It, and All About Prefite 
able Poultry Raising. 


Gontaietng Chapters on How to Make $500 a year 
Keeping Poultry; Poultry Yards and Houses; 
Choice of Breeds; Care_of Poultry; Setting the 
Hen and Incubation; Hatching and Care of 
Chicks; Fattening and Preparing Poultry for 
Market; Diseases of Poultry; Ducks, Geese ang 
Turkeys; Caponizing; Receipts and Incubators} 
Use of Green Bone for Poultry, etc. 

Sent to any address on receipt of twenty-five 
cents. Stamps taken. Mention the PLouGH- 
MAN. 





WALNUT COMPANY, 
Box 3254, Beston, Mass. 
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CHARACTER ON HORSEBACK 


Many a peculiar sight one sees on horse- 
back. Did it ever occur to you that a horse 
raced in this condition becomes very much 
overheated. The saddle with its weight 
rubs the back. Under the bridle and straps 
are little sore and chafed spots. Soothe and 
refresh by the use of Glosserine. Article 
ef great value in a stable. 


C. N. CRITTENTON CO., 
U5 Fulton St.. New York. 





ARE YOU FOND 


OF CATS? _ 





mixed in otrer food. 





Or $4.50 per dozen, 
them send to us. 


Probably there isn’t a pet in the world as popular 
asacat. You find them everywhere, with the rich and 
the poor. What do you feed them with and how do you 
wash them? We would like you to try our Walnut Cat 
Food, it will invigorate them, increases their appetite, 
makes them well and strong. 


It is a substance to be 
Has your cata diseased skin ? 


Has it fleas? Ifso get a bottle of Walnut Cat Wash. 
It will free them trom all such and promote the hair, 
If you have a pet cat or a valuable Angora, you cannot 
afford to be withoutthem. Hundreds of testimonials. 
Either Food or Wash, price 50 cents per bottle. 


If your druggist or dealer hasn't 


W. E. FROST & CO., 671 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 
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HOW TO 


it 
from the wild state to the various breeds, 
and complete directions for breed 


The it book is an effort to fil 
this oem. It is booed upon the ; 
of the most ful experts in turk 
growing, both as breeders of fancy 


as 
and as raisers of turkeys for market. 
The out of nearly 
foo essays submi y the most success- 
tarkey n America are em. 
bodied, —e there is also given one essay 
on turkey culture, from different parts of 
country, including Canada and New 
Brunswick, that the reader may see what 
ways have proven successful in each 
localit~ 


Profusely Illustrated. Cloth, {2mo 
Price, Postpaid, $1.00. 


Address 
MASS. PLOUGHMAN 
BOSTON. 
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The German press 1s suggesting that the 
Kaiser be insulated; or at least persuaded 
to count ten befure sending a telegram. 





If Boston wishes to reduce the tax rate 
there is a world of suggestion in a plan re- 
cently proposed to the Swedish government 


to tax all visiting musicians. 


Qe 





If the ‘‘ slugger ’’ must slug, what a pity it 
is that his propensity cannot be diverted to 
slugging the persons who ought to be 
slugged. There is the “ masher,” for exa m 


ple. ae 

The conditions of the London markets 
after the coronation were reported as sen- 
timentally strong. And yet we have heard 
it said that there is no heart in commercial 
transactions. 





~~?) 


There is something inthe air of Chicago 
that encourages wideness of distinction. 
‘“T¢ J had one hundred or one thousand 
children,” said a visiting lecturer the other 
day at the University of Chicago, “I would 
want every oneof them to play football.”” 


> 
?> 


There is still much to be done in the way 
of teaching humanity to be kind to its dumb 
animals; but it is doubtful if any amount 
of teaching could affect the unknown indi- 
viduals in Woburn who stolea horse and 
then left it where it would probably starve 


to death. Paets 


The reported engagement of the Crown 
Prince of Germany to an American girl has 
not been allowed to circulate long enough to 
become even generally interesting as a bit 
of gossip. As the American girl in the case 
was educated in France, brought up in Eng- 
land, and endowed by nature with a Greek 
profile, her reported engagement toa Ger- 
man prince was of unusual interest. 

The total exports during 1902 of manu- 
factures were $403,890,763, against $412,155,- 
066 in 1901, a reduction of $8,264,303. In 
iron and steel manufactures alone the ex- 
ports have fallen from $117,319,320 in 1901 
to $98,552,562, a reduction of $18,766,758. 
Thus the decrease in iron and steel manu- 
factures alone is $10,000,000 greater than the 

« total reduction in exports of manufactures, 
indicating that in other articles there has 
been a net increase. 


——___$_--<> 
In view of the desire of the exiled sisters 
to come from France to America, it might 
be suggested that Dr. Andrews’ plan for 
isolating a certain part of Chicago on an 
artificial island would afford some of them 
an excellent field for missionary activity. 
The field of activity would be constantly ex- 
panding, although it does not seem to have 
occurred to Dr. Andrews that for every in- 
habitant added to his island there would be 
a fresh candidate on the way to Chicago. 
Prof. Creses ‘Bean of Utah has written a 
spectacular Aztec drama. The report of the 




















seen that New York has five ‘counties 
out of the ten having the largest number, 
and although we have not the figures at 
hand, we think if the size of. the counties 
are compared the New York counties wil 
be found to have more trees to the square 
mile than any of the others, for they make 
large counties in those Southern States. The 
total number of trees in the commercial 
orchards area on June 1, 1900, was 210,000,- 
000, and in 1899 they produced more than 
175,000,000 bushels. By districts the North 
Atlantic apple section has 29,500,000 apple 
trees, the South Atlantic 25,500,000,the North 
Central 92,000,000, the South Central 31,000, - 
000 and the Rocky Mountains and Pacific 
slope 13,000,000. There are seven States with 
over 10,000,000 trees each, Missouri with 
20,000,000, New York 15,000,000, Illinois. 13,- 
500,000, Kansas and Pennsylvaniaa little less 
than 12,000,000 each, and Michigan some- 
thing over 10,000,000. We no longer need to 
wonder where all the apples come from. 
The States in New England need not hope 
to rival those larger States in the number of 
trees, but our orchards are increasing in 
number and productiveness. 
ux“ ~+~— eo. —— 
Clean Water for Swine. 
| The value of clean water for swine cannot 
| be appreciated by one who has not tried 
| both pure and impure drinking water with 
| them. In swine raising we have come to 
| realize that rapid growth on good, clean, 
| sweet food pays much better than raising 
| them slowly on filthy swill and garbage. The 
| clover and hay fed hogs, topped off with corn 
| and skimmilk, pay better by far than any of 
| the swine raised in the pen where filth and 
mire make up their environments and taint 
all their food. The hog may have a pretty 
good digestion, but it is possible to injure 
It in time if we continue to feed it with bad 
food. That is practically what has been 
| done for years past, and we have produced 
swine diseases, and what is probably less 
important, slower growing hogs. To make 
the animals continue growing in a thrifty 
condition, we must feed them good, whole- 
some food under proper sanitary surround- 
ings. 

Now, water plays a most important part 
in the health of all animals. Wemust take 
a certain amount of liquid into the stomach 
to keep it in good condition. The modern 
clover-fed hog and corn-fattened pig does 
not get as much liquid in his food as the old 
swill-fed animal, and it is necessary to sup- 
ply the creature with water to make up for 
the deficiency. Clean water purifies the sys- 
tem and washes out the stomach, tending to 
disintegrate and carry away the solid mat- 
ter that may accumulate in the stomach. 
Impure, filthy water clogs the system 
more, and often causes intestinal irrita- 
tion. The hog will apparently drink filthy 
water just as readily a spure'water, and this 
has led some to think that it mattered little 
whether clean or dirty,dtinkifig water was 
supplied. But it is contrafy to all teachings 
of sanitary sciehce, and we have but to ex- 
amine two hogs raised on clean and filthy 
water to see the difference. Consumers of 
pork are becoming more critical each year, 
and they can readily detect the flavor of in- 
ferior, filth-produced pork from clean, 
sweet, wholesome meat. 














first performance tells us that the play was 
well received, ‘ especially in the dialogues,” | 
—thus indirectly reminding: us of the gentle- 
man who approached a literary person and 
proposed co-operation, saying that he had 
written a splendid romantic drama which 
needed nothing but the dialogue to make it 
complete. 





-?>><- 

Vermont’s gentleman burglar combined 
his midnight profession with the respect of | 
his daytime associates for a longer period | 
than even the famous Charles Peace, the | 
gentlemanly burglar whose love of music 
led him never to neglect a fiddle in the, 
course of his pilgrimages. A cynic might 
say, moreover, that the Vermont gentleman 
was a much more finished artist than the 
English master, for did he not get himself 
elected to the legislature ? 


——__-- So 








The importance of the corn crop is shown 
by statistics sent out by the Department of 
Agriculture. They estimate the whole 
amount of the world’s crop at from 2,600,- 
000,000 to three billion bushels, of which 
the United States has during the past five 
years produced from two biilion to nearly 
2,400,000,000, the heaviest crop reported hav- 
ing been 2,384,000,000 bushels in 1896. 
South America is estimated to produce 
from fifty thousand to one hundred mil- 
lion bushels a year according to the season. 
Europe produces from four hundred mil- 
lion to five hundred million bushels 
a year. Africa about thirty million 
bushels, and Australia only about ten 
million bushels. Then there are coun- 
tries which furnish no statistics, but are 
known to grow it, as China, Central Amer- 
ica, the West Indies, ete. Whether this can 
be increased as the demand increases, by 
better cultivation or by the use cf new terri- 
tory, may be thought doubtful by some, but 
we have little doubt that it can and will be, 
in spite of the fact that there has not been 
as heavy a crop as that of 1896 grown since. 

Georgia is now the leading State in peach 
growing, says the Macon Telegraph, and 
where there were two million trees a few 
years ago, there are now more than eight 
million in bearing, and perhaps four million 
more that have not yet come to bearing. 
About ten per cent. of the old trees die 
every year, anda prominent grower thinks 
that after a few times of replanting the 
land it will be robbed of the ingredients 
that make it productive of the peach. 
Another grower is more hopeful, and thinks 
that if the fertility is kept up the land will 
continue to grow peaches almost indefinitely, 
as there are orchards now in existence 
that were bearing peaches before the war, 
not the modern varieties, but the hardy 
seedlings. In many cases the same trees are 
bearing now that were forty years ago. He 
believes that the European markets can 
be reached with Georgia peaches, and the 
business made more profitable than now. 
We would like to see more attention paid to 
peach growing in Massachusetts, for we 
have seen as tine peaches grown here and as 
good crops as we ever saw in Niagara 
County, N. Y., and there are now some 
thrifty peach orchards in Middlesex County, 
and as the fruit comes to this market after 
Southern peaches are gone, it always sells 
at good prices. 





a ooo 

At the meeting of the National Apple 
Shippers Association, Professor W. A. 
Taylor of the Department of Agriculture 
gave some interesting statistics in regard to 
the apple orchards in the United States. 
He said there are now thirty-five counties 
in the United States which have more than 
400,000 apple trees each. Burton County, 
Ark., has 1,613,365, Washington County, 
Ark., 1,155,146, Niagara County, N. Y., 


929,086, Wayne County, N. Y., 796,610, 
Marion County, Ill, 795,188, Monroe 
County, N. Y., 789,409, Clay County, 


Ill., 751,727, Erie County, N. Y., 631,283, 
Orleans County, N. Y., 629,401, and 
Wayne County, Ill., 604,215. It will be 








-~>-—. 
Experimenting With Seeds. 

The nurseryman supplies us now with 
plants and trees at such low prices that 
the practice of raising them from seed on 
the farm or in the orchard is rapidly dying 


lout. But if one wishes to obtain the best 


results in horticu!tural work, he should 
continue to raise in a separate garden new 
seedlings every year, selecting the seed 
from the very choicest trees and plants in 
his orchard. Strawberries, pears, apples, 
plums, raspberries, and, in fact, every kind 
of plant or fruit tree should be planted 
in the home nursery. The object of this is 
to obtain some seedlings which will be 
better adapted to the farm and soil than 
any which may be purchased of nursery- 
men. One ofthe reasons why nurserymen 
obtain such excellent results from their 
seedlings is that they are eminently adapted 
tothe soil and climate where raised. When 
sold to farmers in distant parts of the coun- 
try they do not show the same satisfactory 
results. A dozen different fruits can be 
mentioned which have made certain locali- 
ties famous. 

It may be that one will plant seedlings a 
good many years before obtaining good re- 
sults, but sooner or later the trees or vines 
will show an adaptation to the place which 
will make their fruits quite superior. Two 
choice plants planted together away from 
all other plants will cross and frequently 
produce excellent fruits. Seeds from the 
same tree or vine will frequently produce 
plants whose fruits are very different. 
New varieties may in time be raised, and by 
carefully cultivating and selecting they will 
show better results than those bought from 
the nurserymen. We cannot afford to give 
up raising seedlings quite yet. 

——--- +> 
Coronation Gleanings. 

It is worthy of note that never before in 
England, where monarchs have reigned for 
more than one thousand years, has the cor- 
onation of a sovereign been postponed. The 
value of the crown placed upon King 
Edward’s head in Westminster Abbey is 
about $4,500,000. The small stones alone in 
the crown have been estimated by expert 
jewelers at $600,000, not including any of 
the large sapphires, emeralds, rubies and 
diamonds, particularly the immense ruby 
which once graced the coronet of the Black 
Prince (who was born in 1330 and died in 
1376), the resplendent huge sapphire in the 
centre of the cross by which the crown is 
surmounted, and another equally large sap- 
phire in the centre of another Maltese cross 
in the front of the crown above the rim. 

Mr. John Courtenay Bodley, the histori- 
ographer of the coronation ceremonies, ap- 
pointed by King Edward, has no rights or 
prerogatives, but he will probably be paid 
for his services out of the coronation ex 
penses fund, and receive some mark of dis- 
tinction from the sovereign. Mr. Bodley is 
a member of the bar, and was at one time 
clerk of the local government board and 
private secretary of Sir Charles Dilke, by 
whom he was appointed secretary to the 
royal commission on the housing of the poor 
and laboring classes, which sat in 1884 and 
1885. The late Cardinal Manning was a mem- 
ber of this commission and a close personal 
friend of Mr. Bodley, although the latter 
belongs to the Church of England. Mr. 
Bodley lives now in France, where for some 
years past he has been writing standard 
books on modern France, which have been 
as much admired in the land of his adoption 
as in England, and have been translated 
into several languages. James II., who 
reigned from 1685 to 1688, established the 
precedent of a coronation historiographer. 
The history of the coronation of this mon- 
arch, illustrated with engraved plates, is 
still in existence. The historian of the 
coronation of George IV. received £5000 
from the crown for his labors. He himself 
assumed the cost of publication, and sold 
his work for £50 a copy. 
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The clerk of the crown, Sir K. Muir 
Mackenzie, makes out the coronation roll 
and the state record of the coronation, 
which, with the copy of the sovereign’s 
coronation oath, bearing the royal signature 
attached in Westminster Abbey during the 
ceremony, will be deposited with the master 
of the rolls at the record oftize. Here are 
the coronation rolls of English monarchs 
for the past nine hundred years. 

__It isacurious fact that, for making out 
the coronation roll, which contains the 
judicial decision of the Court of Claims, the 
record of previous coronation ceremonies, 
the list of persons attending to do service, 
and of all the peers and peeresses who ren- 
der homage, Sir K. Muir Mackenzie was 
allowed, according toa custom which has 
existed for hundreds of years, five yards of 
scarlet velvet for his robe, worn in the 
Abbey on coronation day, and a good seat 
at the ceremony. The golden robe worn 
by King Edward at his coronation was 
extremely gorgeous, being made of the finest 
cloth of gold, richly and elaborately em- 
broidered, and shaped like a priest’s cope. 
It differs from the robes in which previous 
monarchs were crowned in that it has no 
opening at the arms and shoulders to per- 
mit of the passage of the anointing oil. It 
took thirty girls of the Royal School of Art 
Needlework three months to make this robe. 

A royal command prohibited the wearing 
of Episcopal mitres at the coronation. The 
bishops wore either velvet caps or those 
caps so familiar to us in this country asthe 
headgear of college presidents and profess- 
ors. When the present Bishop of London 














must have been of comparatively little im- 
portance had not the stress upon the thought 
behind it-all been constant and consistent. 
Mr. Dow’s interest as an instructor lies in 
the emphasis of the close relation which 
may and should exist between art and life. 
His idea is that living would be much more 
sweet, sane and simple if people in general 
came to use the resources of the region in 
which their lot is cast, to make beautiful 
things. To find joy in the common things is 
what he teaches his pupils to urge always 
upon those whom their influences may touch. 
Our American life, he has well said, needs 
more appreciation of the simple beauty of 
nature, and it is the privilege of the art in- 
structor to bring the people into touch with 
it. When our children can find pleasure 
and satisfaction, not only in watching the 
birds and animals, in the blossoming of 
trees, the movements of waves and water- 
falls, the snow landscape and mountain 
outlines, but even in the pattern and color 
of ahumble roadside weed, then we shall 
have an enrichment of life that will quiet 
the feverish desire for excitement in our 
amusements, stop the killing of innocent 
wild creatures and prevent the defacement 
of natural scenery. 

This thought of Mr. Dow’s is not a bad 
one to take along when one goes into the 
country for one’s holiday. Too many peo- 
ple neglect to make the most while away 
from the city of the simple joys country 
life peculiarly affords. Dances, whist 
arties and vaudeville shows, while a per- 
fectly proper part of the winter programme, 
if one cares for that kind of thing, certainly 


was enthroned in St. Paul’s Cathedral, he | should not absorb one much while the 
wore a mitre, and so did his predecessor, | golden-rod is in bloom, the pine scent in the 


when he represented the Church of England 
at the coronation of the present czar. 
+--+ > o 


The Value of Humus. 
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air and nature’s pageant free to all. 





Rose Chafer and the Grapes. 
Considerable serious injury is being done 


Some experiments in determining the| this year to the grapevines by the rose 


value of humus on soils have been made 
recently, which tend to show that land well 
supplied with organic matter, humus and 
nitrates will help the plants to resist 





chafer, which is one of the most trouble- 
some species in sandy soils where grapes are 
planted. ‘The pests are difficult to control 
even under the best conditions. The early 


drought better than any others. A field! stages of the insect are passed in the ground, 


of wheat, oats and vetch was planted, 
and as different parts of the fields were 
furnished with varying quantities of humus 
the growth of the plants soon exhibited 
a patchy appearance. Where the humus 
was plentiful the grains were thicker, heav- 
ier and much darker in green, showing 
sturdy vigor, and when dry weather ap- 
peared they were scarcely affected by it. 
But for that matter any observing farmer 
has noticed the value of humus on their 
fields. Take as illustration the patches 
in the field where a pile of manure has 
been kept. They will for two seasons 
produce plants much larger and thriftier 
than elsewhere. Li ewise under corn 
stacks or grain stacks the soil is enriched 
by the waste from the stacks, and the shade 
has accumulated nitrates there. When the 
field is planted these places will always be 
richer in growth than the general field, 
demonstrating the simple law that the more 
humus we can accumulate in the soil, the 
heavier will the yield be per acre. Taking 
such lessons to heart, a thrifty farmer could 
soon make his whole field produce from ten 
to thirty per cent. more of crops. 
—++_—__+<>— 
Joy in Common Things. 


It occasionally happens that sume gospel 
of decided value to the general public is 
preached in a quiet country town, where 
comparatively tew people hear of it at first, 
but where, none the less, it is so energeti- 
cally demonstrated that its lesson spreads in 
tirae even to the more or less careless world 
at large. Something like this is true of a 
work which Mr. Arthur W. Dow has been 
promoting for several summers now at Ips- 
wich, Mass., and has brought this summer 
to a most interesting stage of development. 

Mr. Dow believes that common things 
contain far more of beauty and inspiration 
than is generally acknowledged. He is 
persuaded, also, that the really beautiful in 
art is not so difficult a thing to attain as it is 
generally felt tobe. And to this end he has 
recently been carrying on, in the old Emer- 
son House of his native place, a school in 
which the students have one and all harked 
back to those primitive implements em- 
ployed by our grandmothers, and even by 
the early American Indians, as means to 
beautiful textiles. 

From the Ipswich Historical Society were 
borrowed some old looms, and from Chicago 
were secured the services of a_ gifted 
teacher, who conducted a class in weaving 
and basketry, giving at the same time illu- 
minating lectures on the historical signifi- 
cance of the various implements and de- 
signs employed. Then from the surrounding 
country were gathered the marsh grass and 
the three-cornered sedge for the mats to be 
woven, as well as the wool which should be 
employed in the rugs. Outin the old barn 
were prepared the rich-colored vegetable 
dyes which make the products of our ances- 
tors beautiful things tg today. - Then the 
various members of the class set to work to 
design and execute Indian baskets and 
colonial textiles. 














But, though all this was interesting, it 
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and they emerge in the spring and do the 
damage to the plants in a short time, and 
then disappear again until the following 
spring. The new brood which appears the 
second spring are generally very hungry and 
feed upon all plants which offer suitable 
food. 

The arsenides are the most effective rem- 
edies for the rose chafer, but the trouble 
is there is some difficulty in reaching 
all the brood with the poisons. Many 
of them are hidden in the ground, and 
the arsenides do not reach them. Con- 
sequently while those on the surface 
may be killed one day, their numbers 
may be replaced the following by new 
ones emerging from the ground. In order 
to do the most. effective damage to the 
insects it is necessary to plow the ground in 
the spring and spray with the arsenides. 
This must in some cases be_ repeated 
several times. The old beetles should be 
hunted for and destroyed by hand. It really 
takes several seasons to make a very lasting 
improvement, but if all the farmers in a 
grape district would co-operate in this way, 
the insects would soon all be destroyed. 
Hand gathering is one of the most satisfac- 
tory ways of reaching the insects. Some 
plant near the grape vines such plants as 
blackberry vines, rose bushes and spireas. 
The rose chafers prefer these plants as food, 
and they will eat them instead of the grapes 


Reminiscences of Noted Men. 


The first time I saw Daniel Webster en- 
gaged in personal conversation was in 1851, 
at the Ten Hill Farm in Somerville, then 
owned by Samuel Jaques. The Jaques 
family formerly lived in Wilmington. 
Samuel was born in 1777 and died in 1859, 
aged eighty-two years. He bought the 
Ten Hill Farm in 1833, where he lived 
until his death. He was a friend and 
associate with many of the old Whigs 
of the Webster school, was inspector of 
hops in the Boston custum-house for 
thirty years, was a companion of Patrick 
Jackson and Kirk Boot of the B. & L. 
R. R. enterprise, who were extensive 
cotton mill owners in Lowell. He had a 
stock farm, where he lived and raised fine 
stock. He was one of the parties who 
imported Bellfounder, sire of the Charles 
Kent mare, dam of Hambletonian 10, sire 
of George Wilkes and Electioneer, whose 
blood flows in the veins of nearly all the 
great and fast trotters of the present day. 
Bellfounder stood for service at the Ten 
Hill Farm, later went to New York and was 
(in breeding) monarch of all sires. When 
Beilfounder was at Ten Hill farm his groom 
was William Boutwell, who died in Wil- 
mington a few years ago, a cousin of Gov- 
ernor Boutwell. 

Samuel Jaques was one of the first to im- 
port Merino sheep, Bremen geese and 
Pekin ducks. Sometimes he had several 
thousand of the latter species, with which 
he supplied the Boston market. A sea cap- 
tain by the name of McKay imported to this 
country a breed of hogs from China, the 
handsomest and purest to be found. They 
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were very white and had an extra dewclaw 
oneach foot. The hogs were kept by Mr. 
Jaques, and here it was, in 1851, I went to 
purchase some of the breed and met Daniel 
Webster, who was stopping with Jauges. 
Jaques was a great fox hunter. He kept 
a pack of forty hounds, and rode all over 
Middlesex and Essex counties fox hunting ; 
was often in Turkey swamp, and all over 
what is now the Fells. He would start over 
country and ride through the woods to Lin- 
coln, Concord, Acton, often accompanied by 
Englishmen, who visited him to follow the 
hounds. Jaques wore a cap made of thin 
sheet iron covered with brown velvet, to 
protect his head as he rode under the limbs 
of trees. He rodeagray horse with gray 
ears, a great jumper, which cleared all walls 


and fences. 
The writer of this article, when a boy, 


was carrying his father’s dinner in a tin 
pail to Turkey Swamp, where his father 
was cutting wood, when all of a suddena 
pack of twenty hounds came out of the 
woods into the path and rushed around him, 
smelling the dinner pail, while he stood 
trembling with fright. In a moment Jaques 
came out of the woods to the path and 
called the hounds off, who with their mas- 
ter went bounding through the forest. 
Samuel Jaques raised several noted horses, 
one called Gray Billy, which he rode from 
the age of three to thirty-three. He could 
never break him to harness; he was a fine 
saddler. When he went to the custom- 
house to inspect hops, he would dismount, 
leave the horse unhitched, come back and 
find him in the same spot. 

Samuel Jaques lived at Ten Hill when the 
nunnery was burned near by, in 1834, and 
his description of the fire and the attendant 
excitement of the occasion wee quite in- 
teresting, asrelated by him to me years 
later. The throng of people who came 
from great distances to view the ruins was 
immense, and the feaz of revenge to the 
citizens by the Catholics was alarming. 

The house on Ten Hill Farm was old and 
marked with evidence of its age; old-fash- 
ioned open brick fireplaces and heavy 
andirons to hold in piace the large and long 
logs, to afford warmth and comfort to the 
many visitors. The wainscotting was pan- 
eled by mouldings of hand carving. The 
window sash was arched and checkered 
with small panes of glass. The stable, in 
1851, had gone to decay; the tooth of; time 
had left its mark upon stalls and scaffolds. 

The Ten Hill Farm (so called because of 
ten hills on its surface) was bought by 
Jaques of the Derbys, who had it of Sir 
Robert Temple, who was of English birth 
and attachments. When the house was 
taken down years ago, in the attic were 
found two or three meal bags filled with let- 
ters which had been received from promi- 
nent men, many of them in the handwriting 
of Daniel Webster. Later they all disap- 
peared, probably in the jaws of old junk. 
The Ten Hill of today is void of beauty, and 
s early prestige of taste covered with the 
dustoftime. The city refuse of Somerville 
is now deposited there, upon the spot where 
great men of the past united in feast and 
mingled in social intercourse. 

Here it was that Daniel Webster often 
came to visit Samuel Jaques, enjoy his hos- 
pitality, and listen to his recount of fancy 
stock breeding. In addition to Jaques’s 
other ventures was what he called his 
“Cream Pot’? breed of cows, which he 
claimed would give more and richer milk 
than any other stock in New England. 
Webster was very ‘fond of oxen and cows 
and liked to talk over the different lines of 
breeding and the results of cross-breeding. 
When I called to see Jaques about buying 
some of his McKay hogs, I was invited into 
his sitting-room. Who should be there but 
Daniel Webster. I was introduced to him, 
and then took a back seat, not joining in, 
but listening to their talk. 

Webster and Jaques were both in a jolly 
mood, and Jaques began to tell Webster of 
the high qualities of his Cream Pot breed, 
much to the delight of Webster; both quite 
happy, and Jaques full of talk, going over 
again and again with the story of the 
*“*Cream Pot beauties,’ as he called them, 
““with great mellow eyes, and soft, velvety 
skins.”” After aspace Jaques held up, when 
Webster, with earnest speech, cried out, 
** Jaques, goit again, bring out the milk and 
butter, let us test them,’”’ which they did, 
with Medford rum, in the form of milk 
punch. I soon left, leaving them in a happy 
frame of mind. I had seen Daniel Webster 
three or four times before on public occa- 
sions, but never before with convivial sur- 
roundings. It brought to my mind the words 
of an eminent writer, that ‘‘ every great 
mind has its malady.”’ 

Five great speeches of Daniel Webster 
are each immortal enough to fix his name 
in history as conspicuously as the sun 
in its meridian glow, his speech in the 
United States Senate, in reply to Haines of 
South Carolina, his argument on the Dart- 
mouth College case, his terrible arraign- 
ment of the murderers of Captain White of 
Salem, his brilliant and eloquent oration at 
he dedication of Bunker Hill monument, 
his less great and popular, but widely read 
fourth of March speech, 1850. These quint- 
uple orations make a temple, whose founda- 
tion and cap-stone will hold in perpetual 
bloom the flower of rhetoric, the strength of 
logic, blended with the genius of a mighty 
nfind, god-likein majesty, that shall shine 
on as the stars in the firmament.—N. A 
Richardson, in Winchester Star. 

Winchester, July 16, 1902. 

{ Bellfounder was imported by Mr. James 
Boott, a friend of Mr. Jaques. Mr. Jaques 
kept at different times several other stall- 
ions. He leased Sherman Morgan, sire of 
Vermont Black Hawk, one season. Itisa 
matter of but little consequence, but Hon. 
Levi S. Gould of Melrose, to whose efforts 
the facts in regard to the history of im- 
ported Bellfounder were brought to light, 
states that Bellfounder was not kept at Ten 
Hills, but stood from July, 1822, to Decem- 
ber, 1828, in a spacious box stall built espe 
cially for his comfort, near an elegant resi- 


dence on Washington street, Charlestown, 
then occupied by Mr. Jacques. According 
to Mr. Gould Colonel Jaques did not pur 
chase the Ten Hills Farm until 1831, three 


— Birds with vestiges of claws on the wings 
are well known, though not common. Mention- 
ing some of them, M. V. Delosiere states that the 
Archzopteryx, the oldest of fossil birds, had at 
the end of its wings well-formed fingers, each with 
a strong claw. The “hand” terminating the 
wings of modern birds usually has three fingers 
without claws. But there are still wings with 
horns or spurs, if these cannot be called claws, 
and the wing of the ostrich, the largest of birds, 
is armed with a double horn. The Chionis of 
southern lands, the Spiny Hoplopters of Africa 
and the Jacana of South America are other birds 
having spurs or spines on the wings. Most 
formidably armed of all birds is the Kamichi, or 
Horned Screamer, a large and strong-voiced 
blackbird of Brazil and neighboring torest regions, 
this creature having near the tep of each wing 
two sharp horns, one about two inches long, and 
on its head another pointed horn three or four 
inches in length. The beak and claws of this 
bird are very powerful. 

—Vesta is the only one of the smaller planets 
which can be seen with the naked eye. Its 
diameter is only three hundred miles and its 
whole surface but one-ninth that of Europe. 


WORCESTER AGRICULTURAL 
FAIR, SEPT. 1-2. 
Special Rates. Special Attractions. 

According to the large entries by exhibitors 
and special attractions by the society, the 
Worcester Agricultural Society Fair is to be the 
greatest affair ever held in Worcester. 

The Boston & Albany R. R. will make special 
excursion rates from all stations on the line, 
within the State, and the fare fromBoston, includ- 
ing admission to the Fair, will be only $1.60. 









Because the house is 
out of water but buy 
| 


WIND-MILL. 


It is the cheapest in- 
vestment you 
can make, as 
it has patent 
internal gear 
and malle- 
able iron 


frame. 
Wealsosell Pumps ~ aks 
Gas Engines an weneral 
Water Supplies. 


SMITH & THAYER 
COMPANY, 


236 CONGRESS ST.- 
Boston, Mass. 







@_ CaN save money by using and make money 
Sa bv selling Mold Fast Corn Binders. } 
% Pull and it’s fast. Ties itself. Costs less 

S aa than string. Never wears out. Easily 
MW sold. Liberal terms. Get territory y 
quick, Complete outfit mailed free. ,* 

TIE CO., Box 50, Unadilla, N. Y. 
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3_PERFECT IN- 
N HU B G STRUMENTS IN 1 



















Humane Swine V. Stock Marker and 
Calf Deborner. Stops swine of all 
ages from rooting. Makes 48 dif- 
ferent ear marks, all sizes,with same 
blade. Extracts Horns. Testi 
monials free. Price %1.50, or 
mn send #1 get it on trial; if it suits 
send balance. Pat’d April 23, 1901. 

FARMER BRIGHTON, Fairfield, la. 


PUMPS 


FOR ALL PURPOSES, 


HAND, STEAM, POWER, 


HOSE ano PIPE 


PROMPT DELIVERIES. 


CHARLES J.JAGER CO., scsron'viss. 


_ MOSELEY’S: 


Fruit Evaporator 


ruse on an ordinary 























Send for circular. Agents wanted. A great seller. 
MOSELEY & PRITCHARD MFG. Co. 
Mention this paper.) Clinton, lows 


Crimson Clover Seed. 


The great fertilizer plant yields 2 to 3 tons of 
pay to the acre, 15 to 20 bushels cf seed Sow in 
July and August. Price, $3.50 per bushel, F. 0. B. 


Bags free. 
EDGAR B. SMITH, 
West Seneca, Erie Co., N. ¥. 


] 











On SEPTEMBER 22 
Vor the First Time in Four Years 


Massachusetts 
Charitable 
Mechanic 

Association 


of Boston will open its doors fo the 
ublic with an exhibition of the 
a along mechanical 
and scientific lines which have 
been produced since their last Fair, 
in 1898, It is the intention of the 
Association to give to the public 
the finest display ever shown in 
Boston, and this will be for but one 
admission — Twenty-five Cents. 
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THE REASO 
80 many people buy PAGE FENCE ie, it’s better, 
PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE Co., s50tA5, eee. 











FOR SALE. 
Steam Cider MiAull. 


Complete, Boiler, Engine, Knuckle-joint Press, 
Grater, Power attachment, etc. Allin first-class 
condition. Apply to 








years after Bellfounder was sent to New 
York State.—Ep. ] 


T. A. WARD, 121 Ward St., 
Newton Centre, Mass. 
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The Markets, 


BOSTON LIVE STOCK MARKETS. 


ARRIVALS OF LIVE STOCK AT WATERTOWN 
AND BRIGHTON. 
For the week ending Aug. 20, 1902. 
Shotes 


; and Fat 

Cattle Sheep Suckers Hogs Veals 
This week ... 3€08 5A7 120 27,741 2198 
Last week ... 1687 7125 85 22,298 2112 











Prices on Nerthera Cattle. 

BrEF—Per hundred pounds on total weight of 
hide, tallow ard meat, extra, 3$6.75@7.50; first 
quality, $5.50@6.00; second quality, $4.50@5.00; 
third quality, $4.00@4.25; a few choice single pairs, 
$10,00@10.50; some of the poorest, bulls, ete., 
$3.00.@ 5.50. Western steers, 4}@sjc. 

Cows AND YOUNG CALVES—Fair quality 
$30.00@ 48.00; choice cows $50.00@ 68.00. 

STORES—Thin young cattle for farmers: Year- 
lings, $15@25; two-vear-olds, $18@32; three-year- 
olds, $28@48. 

SHEEP—Per pound, live weight, 2}@3e; extra, 
3ha4ic; sheep and lambs per nead in lots, $3.50 
5.25; lambs, 4@68e. 

Fat HoGs—Per pound, Western, 7@7}c, live 


weight; shotes, wholesale —; retail, $2.25@8.00; | 


country dressed hogs, 8@s8gc. me 
VEAL CALVES—4@7}ie Pp Ib. . 
Hipks—Brighton—6,@7e P Ib; country lots, 5} 
@bjfe. 
CALF SKINS—65¢@$1.25 dairy skins, 40@60c. 
TALLOW—bBrighton, 4@5c Pp tb; ;country lots 
ase. 


PELTS—25@75e. 





Cattle Sheep Hogs Veals Horses | 
Watertown... 2169 7801 3643 1143 295 
Brightoa..... 1439 746 24,098 1055 112 | 





Cattle. Sheep. Cattle. Sheep. 





| 
| 
| 
| 


Maine. At Brighton. 
At Brighton. JS Henry 14 
fi M Lowe 12 
PA Berry — 25 Canada. 
Howe & Shirley 17 At Watertown. 
AD Kilby 10 


J A Hathaway 814 
40 


W A Gleason 14 W Laveck 


Thompson & H Gilchrist 21 
Hanson 33 225 Gordon & Iron- , 
Libby & Gould 2 sides 445 

© R Hall 3 63 

Libby Bros. 40 15 New Yerk. 

Blaisdell& Co 17 131 At Brighton. 

Harris &  Fel- G N Smith 25 
lows 50 26 

M D Holt 12 Massachusetts. 


At Watertown. 
J S Henry 


New Hampshire. 33 
WA Bardwell 15 15 


At Brighton. 


DG Lougee 21 OH Forbush 15 
J Y Keazer 10 100 At Brighton. 
A C Foss 21 228 J S Henry 60 
W G Brown 27 H A Gilmore 8 
~F R Morrill 10 Scattering 100 
AtNEDM™M& Weel Kk Connors 33 
Co. J P Day 21 
E D Sargent 4 W Mills 17 
Heath & Co 8 375 F E Keegan 11 
T Shay 8 D A Walker 7 
At Watertown. RK Wheeler 10 
Breck & Wood 35 81 
WF Wallace 100 39 Western. 
At Brighten. 
Vermont. Morris Beef Co 238 


At Watertown. Swift & Co 374 
A Williams 11 SS Learned 64 
Fred Savage 15 30 Sturtevant& 


H N Jenne 1 Haley 

N H Woodward 14 5 A Davis 23 
BH Combs 60 J A Hathaway 22 
GW Hall 6 AtNED™M& Weel 


AtNEDM& Weel Ce. 

Ce. Swift & Co 639 
W A Ricker 33 4422 NEDM& Wool 
M G Flanders 6 125 Co 792 HO 
F Ricker 18 155 At Watertown. 
BM Ricker 10 (, A Sawyer 241 
F 5 Atwood 10 100 JA Hathaway 100 


Live Steck Exports. 

Two Liverpool,one London and one Glasgow 
steamers sailed during the past week, taking out 
1841 cattle and 1084 sheep, being fully 500 more 
cattle than the previous week. The English 
marketon State cattle has suffered a decline 
equal to jaic, d. w., with sales at 134@14#¢, d. w. 
Steamer Chicago for London has been transferred 
to Boston and takes out 501 cattle. 

Shipments and Destinations—On steamer Nor- 
wegian for Glasgow 40 Canada cattle by W. La- 
veck, 21 Canada do. by H. Gilchrist; on steamer 
Ultonia tor Liverpool, 197 cattle by Morris Beef 
Company, 346 Canada cattle by J. A. Hathaway; 
on steamer Sagamore for Liverpool, 253 ¢attle by 
Morris Beef Company, 15 State and 465 Canada 
cattle by J. A. Hathaway, 639 State sheep by 
Swift & Co.; 445 Canada sheep by Gordon & Iron- 
sides; on steamer Chicago for London, 250 cattle 
by Morris Beef Company, 251 do. by Swift & Co. 

Horse Business. 

Dealers do not expect much activity until into 
September, when the fall trade starts in. The 
arrivals are at the present time somewhat light 
when compared with the spring of the year. 
Whatever good horses arrive find ready sale. At 
Welch & Hall Company’s sale stable, fair arrivals 
for summer trade, with no special change in 
prices. Sales mostly on drive and draft horses at 
$1000225. At Cavanaugh Bros.’ sale stable, had 
in mostly heavy draft horses, of 1200a1700 ths, at 
$125 7225, in watched pairs and single hi.ch. At 
Moses Colman & Sons sale stable, a large inquiry 
for good drivers, family horses, saddlers and 
ponies, and that kind not very numerous. Sales 
mostly at $40@150. At Isburgh & Co.’s sale stable, 
sold a good run on Friday last of all varieties for 
speed and drive, at $40 upward to $150@200. 

Union Yards, Watertown. 

Tuesday—The market full as, strong on beef 
cattle as last week. Some dealers said they sold 
better for some qualities. A fair beef trade in 
the city, and butchers seemed ready to buy. 
Western steers cost steady prices. O. H. Forbush 
sold 2 cows, of 2130 ths, at $3.60; 1 cow, 950 Ibs, at 
3he; 2, of 1680 ths, at 3hc; $1 off. Sales at 24@3c. 
G. W. Hall sold 1000-1 bulls at 4c. N. H. Wood- 
ward, 2 cows, 1580 tbs, at 4c. J. A. Hathaway 
sold 10 steers, of 1500 ths, at 8c; 15 do., 
of 1450 ths, at 7¢; 10 do., 1400 ths, at 6jc; 15 do., of 
1375 ths, at 64e; 15 do., of 1300 ths, at 5kce. 

Milch Cows. 

Dealers anticipated a fair trade, and more 
cows were put upon the market. Some superior 
ind many slim. Good lots in demand at steady 
nrices, 

Fat Hogs. 

Local hogs, 2c, d. w., lower than last week, at 

“{a8ic,d.w. Western at 7@7}c. 
Sheep and Lambs. 

Not as many for the home trade on the market 

last week, but better than 1000 went for export. 

e only change noticed is $c advance on best- 
vade lambs. No change on sheep offered. 

Vestern sheep cost here $3.30@4.30 p 100 Ibs, 

d do. lambs $4.30@6.70 p 100 ibs. W. F. Wal- 

e sold 12 lambs, 730 ths. at 5e; 15 do., of 1230 ths, 

4 “Loae, 
: Veal Calves. 
\larket strong at last week’s prices; sales at 
ip to The, atrifle more if very select. W.F. 
lace, 49 ealves, 6060 tbs, at 6$c. O. H. For- ; 
sold calves dt 7}c, a few select at 7c. { 
Live Poultry. 
velye and one-half cents was paid for mixed 
tons on the market; select lots 13c. 
Droves of Veal Calves. 
ue—H. M. Lowe, 20; P. A. Berry, 33; Howe 
rley, 25; A. D. Kilby, 22; W. A. Gleason, 30; 
pson & Hanson, 140; Libby & Gould, 15; C. 
11,40; Libby Bros., 75; Blaisdell & Co., 33; 
s & Fellows, 145; M. D. Holt & Son,25. 
Hampshire—D. G. Lougee, 16; J. Y. 
',4; A. C. Foss, 32; W. G. Brown, 18; Ed 
t,50;A. F. Jones & Co., 75; Heath & Co., 
Shay, 50; Breck & Wood, 67; W. F. Wal- 





ont—A. Williamson, 40; Fred Savage, 70; 
ienne, 6; N. H. Woodward, 25; W. E. Hay- 
G. W. Hall, 4; W. A. Ricker, 200; M. G. 
vs, 65; F. Ricker, 50; B. M. Ricker, 14; F. 
od, 15; Roden & Keene, 70; J. S. Henry, 


1ork—G. N. Smith, 35. 
husetts—J. S$. Henry, 147; W. A. Bard- 
0. H. Forbush, 6; H. A. Gilmore, 14; 
is, 150; R. Connors, 13; J. P. Day, 22; W- 
. F. E. Keegan, 5; D. A. Walker, 3; T. 
ley, 8. 
)ighton, Tuesday and Wednesday. 
at yards: 1439 cattle, 746 sheep, 24,098 
“5 calves, 112 horses. West, 769 cattle, 
“S, 112 horses. Maine, 275 cattle, 393 
s hogs, 602 calves. New Hampshire, 89 
‘sheep, 33 hogs, 70 calves. Vermont, 14 





| largely for cows worth $45@60. Beef cattle in 





cattle, 4 hogs, 26 calves. New York, 25 cattle, 3 
calves. 
Tuesday—Market for beef cattle in much the 
same position as last week. No change on 
Western, and Eastern dealers were not very 
much pleased with the state of the market. Sales 
indicated no material change. Good cattle in 
fair demand. J. A. Hathaway sold cows and 
heifers, of 1180 ths, at $4.90. Harris & Fellows, 13 
cattle, of 1450 ths, at $6.35. D. G. Lougee, 14 
steers, of 900 Ibs, at 4c. W. Mills, 3 cows, of 2700 
Ibs, at $2.60. J.P. Day sold cows and bulls, of 
700@1040 th :, at 2@4c; 2 cows, of 1700 Ibs, at 3c. 
Milch Cows. 

Some 500 head on the market of all descriptions 
from choice to quite common in quality. The 
better class were sold without much difficulty; a 
weak feeling on common grades, but were prob- 
ably bought in the country to hit prices offered 
for that kind of cows. W. Cullen had the cream 
of the market, sold 20 head at $60@65. J. S. Heury 
Sold 2 choice cows, $50; 2 at $55; 5 cows at $45; 4 
at $40; some at $35. Libby Bros. sold 20 head on 
commission, from $30@55. 

Veal Calves. 

Various opinion as regards the state of the mar- 
ket. There were sales made that compared 
favorably with last week, and some a shade 
easier. Generally claimed that the market ruled 
steady. Howe & shirley, 25, of 125 ths, at 7c. A. 
D. Kilby, 22, of 110 ths, 63c. ‘Thompson & Hanson, 
35 calves, 145 Ibs, 6}c. 

Late Arrivals. 

Wednesday—Milch cows came in freely, and the 
demand was considerable, but the difficulty was 
in the disposal of the ordinary grades; being 
bought low in the country, they could be offered 
at low figures, not over the price for beef. Call 








fair supply, and somewhat weak in price. One 
hundred head on sale by J A. Hathaway from 
the West, of 1130 tbs. J. MeFlynn, 1 choice new 
milech cow, $65, 2 at $57.50 each. A. Williamson, 
2 choice cows, $55 each, sales $40@65. O. H. For- 
bush sold beef cows, of 790.@1310 tbs, at 23¢@$4.75. 
Libby Bros., 30 head of cows on commission, $30@ 
40; some at $45; 5 choice at $50@55. T. J. Molloy, 
3 cows, lot for $145, with sales $35@55. J. S. 
Henry had 80 head of milkers, lowest at $35, up to 
$40, $45, $50@55, 1 at $60. W. Scollans, 20 at $35@ 
45 up to $55. G. N. Smith, 10 cows, $37.50@5s8. 
Store Pigs. 

Moderate sales, with weak prices. Sales $2.50 

@3.50 for small pigs; shotes, $5.50@8.00. 


BOSTON PRUDUCE MARKET. 


Wholesale Prices. 
Poultry, Fresh Killed. 
Northern and Eastern— 





Chickens, choice roasting.............--- 20.@23 
Chickens, fair to good ............ .--.----- 12@14 
Chickens, broilers, 2 ths each, P Ib..-.... 14@17 
GPBOD GAUGES... <2... . ccc ncee nsec nnew se 16@18 
SeUNNNL SIMD. cpon cc cntusnsanesnnncacssss2 16a18 
Fowls, extra choice............---. ------- 15a 
“ee CS eee rer 12a14 
Pigeons, tame, choice, P doz....-.....-.-- 150@ 
om com to good, P doz..,....-..---- TH@1 25 
Squabs, P d0Z........---.--------------- 2 W@2 50 
Western iced or frozen— 
urkeys, com. to good.........--.-.---- 15@16 
" RTE EI, Poor St Semmens -2+ 20w21 
Broilers, good to choice.......-.---------- 12k@15 
Chickens, common to choice...-....----.- 10.@15 
Fowls, good to choice...........-------- 10@14 
PE es nwa se nde snnavaven nesses <ankes 10a 


WN WP Woo os cs sods inc ticccctecccé cones 
Roosters Pp tb...- 
Broilers p tb..-.-..-.- - ceaamemaeeaadesc+ tigated 


NoTE—Assorted sizes quoted below include 20 
30, 50 tb. tubs only. 
Creamery, extra— F; 
Vt. & N. H. assorted sizes.........--..--204@21 













Northern N. Y., assorted sizes........--- 203.421 
Northern N. Y., large tubs......----..--- 20421 
Western, large ash tubs....-....-. suntwkew a 
Western, asst. spruce tuDs........-.-.--- 203.a21 
Creamery, northern firsts.....--.---------- 1942-20 
Creamery, western firsts.....-.--.--------- 19320 
Creamery, seconds......-..---------------- 19a 
Creamery, eastern......-.----------------- 17@20 
Dairy, Vt., extra.........-...-222---e--ceee- 193@ 
DOSITY, N. X., OXGR ~~... --- 0.2 se cece ceesses 19@ 
Dairy, N. Y. and Vt. firsts.......--....---- ial 
Renovated... .... 2.2.22 000..--ccccce-cecccsece 1lj7@l1 
Boxes— _ 
Extra northern creamery...-.-.------------ 214@ 22 
Extra dalry..........---..-cecceseeneneeneee 20@21 
Common to good....---.------------------- 18a19 
Trunk butter in 4 or }-tb prints......-.-.--- ri 
Extra northern creamery...----.- --- 22@ 
Extra northern dairy-- --- 20a21 
Common to good...-.....------- --- --. 18a19 
Cheese 
Vt. twins, new extra P tb....-.-.---------- MAI} 
“ firsts P tb......-..-.------------------- 8a9 
* seconds P tbh...----- ee re anne = 7as 
New York twins new extra..-....---------- Ra 
i ss “ 0 ES IE Dt 8ha9 
= - sa ss seconds.......------ Tas 
NG DOUG ood dcndun vas nncaes te ornekhesau set 94, 
Eges. 
Nearby and Vane fancy, P doz....-.-. 27a 
Eastern choice fresh..-..------- ae 21.22 
Eastern fair to good_-....------------- 18.420 
Michigan faney fresh ..-.-.---------- 19@ 
Vt. and N. H. choice fresh....-.-------- --  21a@22 
Western fair to good....-.-.----------->-- 16ali 
Western selected, fresh......-.----------- 17}.a@18 
Western dirties..........-..---.------------ ald 
Potatoes. 
Early Rose or Hebron, nearby, P bbl. 1 50@1 60 
Long Island or Jersey, P bu..---.--------- 45.a5u 
Green Vegetables. 
Beets, P bu....-..---------------------+-- 50.60 
Gebbase, native, P 100......-....--------- 3 00.25 00 
Carrots, ® DU....----.--------------+---- 75a 
Lettuce, P d0Z....-.--.------------+------ 15a25 
Cucumbers, natives, P DOX....---------- 1 50a2 00 
Onions, Natives, P bu.....-..----------- 75E85 
«Connecticut, P Dbl.....---.------- 2a 
Parsley, PDN .....--------------2------- 15@20 
manne sag Pp = ipl ial Be ttl pS A A We 
Squash, P crate......---..---------------- 15a 
Why - i ooe. Y bbl.-crate......------ 125a1 50 
Green peas, Maine, P bbl.....----------- 4 50a pe 
String beans, native, P bu.....---------- 1 23@ 1 75 
Hort. shell beans, P bu.-....--.--- Jseee cece 65@75 
Green corn, native, P bu..-..------------ 65@75 
Spinach, native, P box.....--.------------ 20.4a30 
urnips, flat, P DOX....------------------ 3540 
Turnips, yellow. Pp ?_ SIDE 1 = 
matoes, hothouse, P tb..-..------------ a, 
aia ” ‘native, D DOK .... 0... --cescee 100a@1 50 
Domestic Green Fruit. 
les, Williams, P Dbl......-------.--- 2 09@2 75 
App. Gravenstein, P Obl...---.-------- 2 00a@2 75 
« Red Astrachan, P bbl.....-..-- 1 50a2 00 
“ common, green, P bbl....------ 75a1 50 
‘“ Sweet Bough....-.-.-------- —— 2 a2 50 


43 Pippins.....-..------------------ 2 
Blackberries, native....-..-------------- 
Blueberries, native. ..-.----.---------+--- 

* Nova Scotia......--.----------- 
Pears, Bartlett, p bbl...----------------- 


1 ag 
(8) 
Se to 
Or 
oe 


es 
Sox 

Kayd\( 
=o 
Ss 


Clapp’s Favorite..-.--.-------------- 2 00a2 50 
Peaches, Ga. p carrier....-...---------- 1 00@1 50 
Muskmelons, ® crate.-.....------------- a 2 
Watermelons, P 100.-....-.------------- 8 00a15 


Hides and Pelts. 


pi es *s galted.......... 
ses buff, in west.......------- 
<8 « salted P th..-..----- 


Calfskins, 5 to 12 ths each....-.--- 

= over weights, each.... 
Deacon and dairy skins...-..--- 
Lambskins each, country..-.------- 
Country Pelts, each-..--.---- 


Dried Apples. sla 
Evaporated, choice...----------+----+---- ae q 
3a4 





Evaporated, prime......---------+---++-- 
Sun-dried, as to quality...---.------------ 


Grass Seeds. 








Straw, oat, per ton............. piasiuaaae 8 9 50 
Straw, tangled rye.............. reg 11 12 00 





FLOUR AND GRAIN. 


Sepnne-Sie market quoted quiet but lower 


Spring patents, 4 75. 
Spring, clear nats stralght, $3.25@3.75. 
inter patents, $3 bo pa 50. 
Winter, clear and ght, $3 45@4 30. 
1 SP Tog ond artist ap buh wranated 
, al ; granula 3: 
@3 50 Pet i ici be 


Graham Fleur.—Trade continues quiet,with 
the market quoted at $2 75@4 00 p bbl. 

Oat Meal.— Lower, $4 90@5 05 p bbl.for rolled, 
and $5 30@5 45 for cut and ground. 

Bye Flewr.—The market 1s quoted at $2 85@ 
350 P bbl. 


Cern.—Demand is quiet, with prices lower. 

No. 2, yellow, spot, 70v. 

No. 3, yellow,64.@67}c. 

@ats.—Quiet and lower. 

Clipped, fancy, spot, 62c. 

No. 2 clipped, white, 60c. 

No. 3 clipped, white, 59}c. 

Millfeed.—The market is lower. 

Winter wheat, bran sacks, $17 50. 

Winter wheat, middling sacks, $22 50. 

Spring wheat, bran sacks, $17 00. 

Spring wheat, middling sacks, $18 75. 

Cottonseed meal for shipment, $28 25. 

a ean market is steady with trade ruling 
ull. 

State grades, 6-rowed, 67@75c. 

State, 2-rowed, 63@68c. 

Western grades, 70@76c. 

Barley.—Quiet demand, with prices higher at 
62@73ce for No.26rowed State, and 48@65c for 
No, 2 2-rowed State. Feed barley, 52@67c. 

Bye.—Quiet, $3.00@3.50 P bbl, 68c P bushel. 


THE WOOL MARKET. 





Unwashed fleece, fine, Michigan .......... @ 
¢ " os ccaliceqecasen’ 20@21 
“ © £NEE ©... -xsecenigen 3a 
a “ blood “ .. 0... c.ee eee 23@ 
“e ) PblOOd "| ooo. cote seen see 23.424 
Fine delaine, Ohio.....................---- 31@33 
s Se : - OMMMNOD 9 ans cone ones adadnncin 28@ 


WINN TIE 6 ooo oni dew - none scp newness 26430 





HYDRAULIC Rams. — Dairyman, Rockingham 
County, N. H.: The agents for windmills seem to 
be getting more business than the makers of 
hydraulic rams, and perhaps it is because one 
cannot always get a supply of water from the ram 
that willbe pure all the year, though water good 
enough for town water works should be as good 
when furnished by aramas from a pumping sta- 
tion, and many of our hill towns have springs of 
pure water that have fall and supply’ enough for 
a large dairy. The theory of the ram is that the 
supply pipe furnishing seven gallons will raise 
one gallon to five times the height it falls in 
the supply pipe, or two quarts ten times as 
high, but this is reduced some by friction in 
the pipe or bends init. They claim a 1}-inch pipe 
with fall of five feet will deliver through a 2-inch 
pipe, forty-five barrels in the day and night, toa 
tank twenty-five feet above the source. The ex- 
pense of the ram itself is not great, nor of a 
square tank in the barn loft. The pipes, hy- 
drants and digging for them will depend upon 
distance water is carried and the number of 
buildings to be supplied, also whether it is 
wanted for irrigating gardens and small parks, 
sprinkling lawns, or other purposes. They are 
but very little trouble to keep in repair, if: the 
pipes are putin out of the danger of frost. 


_— 
_ 





INJURIOUS INSECTS. 
We have heard but little talk this year, and 
have seen nothing in our exchanges about the 
Colorado beetle in the potato fields. Have they 
been poisoned out of existence, or has the weather 
proved too severe for them? We do not object 
to their absence, as we have had plenty of other 
insects. The gypsey moth and brown-tail moth 
have been abundant in this section, with per- 
haps less tent caterpillars and of canker 
worms than in some previous years. The corn 
worm, which we _ believe is the same 


are every farmer's aim. 


Potash 


in proper proportion is an 
essential aid to success. 
All that the best agricultural 
authorities have found out about 
fertilization is told in our books. 
We mail them free to farmers. 


GERMAN KALI WORKS 
93 Nassau St., New York 





Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 


MIDDLESEX, 8S. 
PROBATE COURT. 


To all persons interested in the estate of DUL- 
CENA P. MOWRY, late of New York, 
in the County of New York, and State of New 
York, deceased, or in the personal property 
hereinafter described, and to the Treasurer 
and Receiver-General of said Commonwealth, 
HEREAS, Hoyt H. Green and William 
W. Heaton, appointed executors of the 
will. -of said deceased by the Surrogates 
Court for the County of New York, in the 
State of New York, have presented to said 
Court their petition representing that as such 
executors they are entitled to certain personal 
property situated in said Commonwealth, to wit: 
A deposit in the Arlington Five-Cent Savings 
Bank, of Arlington, in said County of Middlesex 
and praying that they may be licensed to re- 
ceive or to sell by public or private sale on such 
terms and to such person or rsons as they 
shall think fit—or otherwise to dispose of and to 
transfer and convey such estate. 
You are hereby cited to appear at a Probate 
Court, to be held at Cambridge, in said County. of 
Middlesex on the ninth day of September A. D., 
1902, at nine o'clock in the forenoon. to show 
cause, if any you have, why the same should not 
be granted. : 
And said petitioners are ordered to serve 
this citation by publishing the same once 
in each week, for three successive weeks, 
in the MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, a nhews- 
paper published in Boston, the last publication 
to be one day, at least, before said Court*and 
by serving a copy of said citation on the Treas- 
urer and Receiver General of said Commonwealth 
fourteen days at least before said Court. 
Witness, CHARLES J. MCINTIRE, Esquire, 
First Judge of said Court, this twentieth day 
of August in the yezr one thousand nine hun- 


dred and two. 
S. H. FOLSOM, Register. 








Commonwealth of Massachusetts, 


MIDDLESEX, 88. 
PROBATE COURT. 


To the heirs-at-law, next of kin, creditors, and all 
other persons interested in the estate of JAMES 
MURPHY, late of Melrose, in said County, 
deceased, intestate. 
WHEREAS, a petition has been presented to 
said Court to grant a letter of administra- 
tion on the estate of said deceased to Philip F 
Murphy of Cambridge, iv the County of Middle- 
ser, Without giving a surety on his bond. 
You are hereby cited to appear ata Probate 
Court to be held at Cambridge, in said County 
of Middlesex, on the ninth day of September, 





as the cotton-boll worm of the South, has 
been expected, some already reporting damage 
done by itin early sweet corn. This 1s from a 
night-tlying insect, which places it eggs on the 
silk of the corn, from which the larve eat their 
way down the row through the Kernel, until full 
grown, when they drop to the ground and form 
their cocoons. It is said the only way to destroy 
them is by late fall plowing rather shallow, so 
that these cocoons may freeze during the winter. 


WEEDS IN GRASS LAND, 


It would astonish many farmers to make an in- 
vestigation of the number of weed plants that are 
to be found in grass lands, and even in meadows 
that are supposed to be ina high state of cultiva- 
tion. They are more conspicuous inthe past- 
ures, because our most common weeds will grow 
on land where the cultivated grass makes but lit- 
tle growth. The daisy, the rag weed, mints and 
others are often to be found by the hundred on a 
single square footin the pasture, while in spots 
the thistle, milkweed and orange hawkweed 
have taken almost complete possession. But 
there are many in the richly manured mow- 
ing, where the grasses grow so much faster 
and ranker as to hide them until the hay is 
taken off. Too close pasturing is in some 
cases responsible for these weeds. Some of these 
larger perennials must be dug out, root and all, 
before they can make seed, or cut down so often 
that tbey will perish because of a lack of leaf 
growth. In some cases plowing, manuring and 
reseeding with clean seed seems to be the only 
remedy, and it is not always easy to get grass 
seed free from the seeds of weeds, and a course 
of three years in cultivation, killing every weed 
in the field or around its borders, may be the only 
way to reduce their number. 


HAY IN ROUND BALES. 


The cylindrical bale has become very popular 
for hay and cotton, and many shippers are dis- 
carding their old presses to get one that will press 
itin this form. The standard bale is eighteen 
inches in diameter and thirty-six inches long. 
The pressure used in packing for home use puts 
about two hundred pounds in such a bale, but 
when intended for export they use higher‘ press- 
ure and get in about 275 pounds. A bale putup 
for army use is but half as long, or eighteen 
inches, and weighs about 140 pounds. It is caleu- 
lated that a good pack horse or mule will travel 
with one of these on each side, and they 
can go where the army wagons could not. 
Thousands of tons of these round bales have 
been shipped to our army in the Philippines, and 
a large amount to the British army in South 
Africa. In this form a given weight of hay is 
compressed into about one-half the space that it 
occupied in the square bale, and the fact that it 
does not pack as closely in car or vessel, there 
being spaces between the bales, which prevents 
moulding, préserves the sweetness of the hay, 
and the close pressure in the bale reduces the 
combustibility. For cotton many of the same 
advantages are claimed for the round bale, that 
is, getting more in small space and reducing 
danger from fire. 


2. 
& 





Grand Fleral Festival and Carniyal at 
Saratoga, N. Y.; Sept. 1-4. 
The Boston & Albany Railroad announces re- 
duced rate excursion tickets to Saratoga, N. Y., 
and return at $5.50 from Boston. 
This occasion promises to be a royal celebration, 
consisting of beautiful ballet with spectacular 
dancing, grand dispiay of fireworks, reception 
with music at golf links, and ending with a grand 
floral parade and evening ball, for which this 
occasion is celebrated. 
Schedules and train service via Boston & 
Albany Railroad from this territory is unexcelled. 
Through Parlor Car is operated in each direction 
daily, except Sunday, and a half dozen express 
trains every day make close connections at 
Albany with Delaware & Hudson Railroad for 
Saratoga. 
For detailed schedules, ete., call on any ticket 
agent. 
—tThe smallest people in the world are the 
natives of the Andaman Island, in the bay of 
Bengal. They average three feet eleven inches 
in height and about seyenty pounds in weight. 


Opening of the Deer Season im the Ade 
irendack Mountains Sept. 1. 

It is announced that the deer season in the Ad- 
irondack Mountains opens this year on Sept. 1, 
just one month earlier than usual. 

Sportsmen who intend enjoying an outing this 
season will find that the Boston & Albany and 
New York Central, penetrating the heart of the 
Adirondacks, afford the best schedules and train 
service from New England. 





imothy, P bu., Western, choice......--3 10@ 
dine P. prime....----- ---- ------- 00g, 4“ 
Clover, P Ib-...---- - ceanagensegto 977 oee 5 aoa, 
Red Top, Western, P 50 tb BSOK 2.222000 ya : 

* fancy recleaned, P Ib------ eta gain 

Hungarian..-.--.--------+----s9ee eee a 

Beans. 

Pea marrow, choice, H. P...-----------+-- . Me ra 

Pea screened....--.--- ---------+-272 277°" } =) 3 

Pea secondS.....----------s---5----0 0700 "" @ 

Pea N. Y. and Vt., small, H. P..--------- A eet a 

Pea foreign .--..------------ sccsoncese -tnsked BA 

Mediums, choice hand-picked..-.--------- 4 

Mediums, screened ...--.-----+---------+- : aan 4 

Mediums, foreign... -------------------- Jen 4 

Yellow eyes, extra... --------------+2077- =~ al 

be ga sie seconds..--------------+---- He at 

Rec NEY ..--- 2-2 - ene enee cece cree seen eee 

Lima beans dried, P tb------------------- aZ 

Hay and Straw. 

Hay prime, bales:.------+---0---777777"T7 gnats 00 
= ee iaeestorel 15 00.16 00 
48 Qc eww cc cece cccceceees 12 00@13 00 
* fine choice.....-------------+- 12 pa aed - 
* clover mixed P ton..--------- 12 os ers 4 
% clover, P ton... aaa row ory ® 
= swale, P ton....-------------- es oats > 

Straw, prime rye..-.-----------++++-*+"° a 








A. D. 1902, at nine o’clock in the forenoon, to 
show cause, if any you have, why the same 
should not be granted. 

And the petitioner is hereby directed to give 
public notice thereof, by publishing this citation 
once in each week, for three successive weeks, in 
the MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, a _ news- 
paper published in Boston, the last publication to 

e one day, at least, before said Court. 
Witness, CHARLES J. MCINTIRE, Esquire, 


First Judge of said Court, this fifteenth day of | 


August, in the year one thousand nine hundred 
end two. W. E. ROGERS, Ass’t Register. 


Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 
MIDDLESEX, Ss. 
PROBATE COURT. 


WHEREAS, Benjamin Franklin Monroe of 

Natick, in said County, has presented to 
said Court a petition praying that his name may 
be changed to that of Benjamin Franklin Glidden 
for the reasons therein set forth: 

All persons are hereby cited to appear at a 
Probate Court, to be held at Cambridge, in said 
County of Middlesex, on the ninth day of Sep- 
tember A. D. 1902, at nine o’clock in the fore- 
noon, to show cause, if any they have, why the 
same should not be granted. 

And said petitioner is hereby directed to give 
public notice thereof by publishing this citation 
once in each week, for three’ successive 
weeks, inthe MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, a 
newspaper published in Boston, the last publica- 
tion to be one day, at least, before said Court. 

Witness, CHARLES J. McINTIRE, Esquire 
First Judge of said Court, this sixteenth day o 
August, in the year one thousand nine hundred 


and two. 
W. E. ROGERS, Asst. Register. 





Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 


MIDDLESEX, 8s. 
PROBATE COURT. 


To the heirs-at-law, next of kin and all other 
ersons interested in the estate of CATH- 
ZRINE B. W. LIBBY, late of Somerville, in 
said County, deceased. 
HEREAS, a certain instrument perporting 
to be the last will and testament of sai 
deceased has been presented to said Court, for 
Probate, by Stillman H. Libby, who prays that 
letters testamentary may be issued to him, the 
executor therein named, without giving a surety 
on his official bond. 

You are hereby cited to appear at a Probate 
Court to be held at Cambridge, in said County of 
Middlesex, on the second day of September, A. D. 
1902, at nine o’clock in the forenoon, to show 
cause, if any you have, why the same should not 
be granted. 

And said petitioner is nesomy directed to five 
public notice thereof, by publishing this citation 
once in each week, for three successive weeks, 
in the MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, & news- 
paper published in Boston, the last publication to 

e one day, at least, before said Court, and by 
mailing, postpaid, or pee nse a copy of this 
citation to all known persons interested in the 
estate, seven days, at least, before said Court. 

‘Witness, CHARLES J. MCINTIRE, Esquire, 
First Judge of said Court, this thirtieth day of 
July,in the year one thousand nine hundred and 
two. S. H. FOLSOM, Register. 


Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 


MiDDLESEX S88. 

PROBATE COURT. 

To the heirs-at-law, devisees under the will, and 
all_ other persons interested in the estate of 
LUCY M. DRAKE, late of Holliston., in said 
County, deceased. 

HEREAS, Orrin Thomson, executor of the 
will of said deceased, has presented to said 

Court his petition for license to sell at public 

auctionthe whole of a parcel of the real estate 

of said deceased for the payment of debts, 
legacies and rene of administration, and for 
other reasons set forth in said petition. 

You are hereby cited to appear ata Probate 
Court, to be held at Cambridge, in said County, 
on the second day of September, A. D. 1902, at 
nine o’clock in the forenoon, to show cause, if any 
you have, why the same should not be granted. 

And said petitioner is ordered to serve this 
citation by delivering a copy thereof to each 
person interested in the estate fourteen days, 
at least, before said Court, or by publishing 
the same once in each week, for three successive 
weeks, in the MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, & 
newspaper published in Boston, the last pub- 
— to be one day, atleast, before said 

ourt. 

Witness, CHARLES J. MCINTIRE, Esquire 
First Judge of said Court, this thirteenth day of 
August, inthe year one thousand nine hundred 
and two. S. H. FOLSOM, Register. 








Lot of beautiful Angora 
Kittens in exquisite colors 
and 







very stylish. Send 10 cts. 
for pictures 


RIDGE FARME, 
Wiese, Boston, Mass 





FOURTEENTH ANNUAL 


CLINTON FAIR sert0.0 2 on 


JOHN E. THAYER, Pres. WARREN GOODALE, Sec’y, W. F. HOWARD, Sec’y of Races. 
WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 10. 








Wee PN ois SC ieide's Hh idusens du steobuikewedy 366~cdiebidecsddewdbecdoasoe Purs 
2.20 Pace......... stile Dilated cvmtnnion dass Apuadadicabethecesnns oe *33s 
Half mile Rumming Race ...................0..2. cece noes 3 1900 


THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER 11. 





EE No cin an da dnendthgad rea cote dy abeauseieiocaseces coopedsbeite 
Me EE Ee ok on nd N oxaSulastnahic sncdek Ldn’ dalecdacdene cata csewses: cove 
pT Mg iene spd Whnatie Hd mer odd ssdcb co sédédnecesonccucce 
Half-mile Running Race 
ia aia al FRIDAY, SEPTEMBER 12. 
- Whee sesasces cases PIMSaD Gekd boil Wek send esAbalweshuavascesussbuc 
Eo oil aes Shige dade uh ¥ ccs «dun dsebebals ound b ddeivncaevdbadale mem ®222 
ONS ME. diwali sd ohh Miaih ian onan duns daddndabcgdhbndsdaxduconsest + aco 
Hialf-mile Rumning Race....................-.......00+- ” 100 


Entries close Thursday, Aug. 28, with W. F. Howard, Sec’y of Races. Records made that day no bar. 
CON DITIONS—National Trotting Association rules to peed Five per cent. entrance to onme and 
Start, five per cent. additional from winners. Horses to pay in each and every class named in. More than 
one horse may be named in a class as one entry, but one horse cannot be named in two classes as one entry. 
| Hopples allowed. All harness races mile heats, three in five. Running races best two in three. Right 
reserved to change order of program. No horse entitled to but one money. Purses divided 50, 25, 15 aa 10 
per cent.; running races 60, 30 and 10 per cent. ig straw and stalls free. Purses paid at the wire. 
Address Ww.F.H WARD, Secretary of Races, Clinton, Mass. 











BROCKTON FAIR 


rer w 99100 


TUESDAY, SEPT. 


Entries Close Sept. (8. 


Entrance Fee, Five Per Cent 
CONDITIONS. 
ENTRANCE FEE, FIVE PER CENT. 


FIVE PER CENT. ADDITIONAL 
FROM WINNERS. 


. National rules to govern, except. Sect. 2, Rule 9 
(abolishing hopples) will not be enforced. 

. Customary division of Purses. 

. Hay, grain and straw free. 

. Four to enter and three to start. 

5. Horses entered in the trotting and pacing classes 
and ebipned via any line of New York, New 

Haven & Hartford Railroad will be returned 





.---Purse, #500 
mae - 500 
oe 5u0 






free. 

5. Horses distancing the field, or any part thereof, 
will receive first money only. 

. Any class overfilling, the society will consider 
dividing starters and offer another purse of 

same amount in such class. 

8. The society reserves the right to change the order 
of programme. 
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2.38 Trot ASSASINS, LP SREMOOLS 1 AS IRRE Purse, 8500 ENTRIES CLOSE SEPT. 18. 
| CN a ae 
Bf. SSSR a TES SS MEDS EP RES “500 | W. B. CROSS, Brockton, Mass. 





ROCHESTER FAIR 


ROCHESTER, N. HL, 


Sept. 23, 24,25 and 26, ’02. 





ell kar Re Oe Purse, $400; 2.40 Pace____._.__.-___--_______- Purse, $400 
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CON DITIONS— All races to be mile heats, best three in five, to harness. Conditional entries will not 
be noticed. Entrance fee three per cent., with two per cent. additional from Starters, and an additional five 
per cent. from winners of any part of purse. Any class not filling satisfactorily the management reserve the 
right to declare off or to fill same without readvertising. No horse entitled to but one money, and purses 
divided 50, 25, 15 and 10 per cent. a reserved to change program. Hopples allowed. National Associa- 
| tion rules (of which this association is a member) to govern, with exceptions. 


| Entries Close Friday, Sept. 12. 


| CHARLES M. BAILEY, Secretary, Rochester, N. H. 


ENTER YOUR HORSES... 


REAT BARRINGTON FAIR 


SEPT. 24, 25, 26, 1902. 


Address all entries to 














PURSES, $2350. 











PROGRAMME | ‘. Second Day—Thursday, Sept. 25. 

ss = “i 
sees wove a 
fs EN st | No. 5—2.19 Trot__.. 222222. . 900 

First Day—Wednesday, Sept. 24. | Third Day—Friday, Sept. 26. 

| No. 6—2.15 

No. 1-2.40 Trot and Pace.....................Purse g250 XY? $F) Trot and Pace -...........-.-------Purse - 
ING, F< 3,FF BIG oa pecnw nage gre ceenca - 300 | No. 82.29 Pace... oe a 300 


Entries close at midnight, SATURDAY, SEPT. 6, 1902. 


CON DUTIONS—Rules of National Trotting Association (of which this society is a member) to govern 
with exceptions as stated below. Entrance fee five per cent., with five per cent. additional from winners o 
any portion of purse. Purses divided 50, 25,15 and 10 per cent. All races mile heats, three in five to harness. 
Any horse distancing the field, or any part thereof, will be entitled to first money only. Five to enter, four to 
start. Right reserved to change order of programme. If, « wing to bad weather, the society shall not be able 
to start any of the above races, such races may be declared off and entrance money refunded. Hopples shall 
not bea bar. FRANK H. BRIGGS, Sec y, Great Ba rington, Mass. 


Commonwealth of Massachusetts. FARMERS’ WANTS 


MIDDLESEX, 88. ONE CENT A WORD 
PROBATE COURT. 

To the heirs-at-law, next of kin, and ali other | , Farmers’ Want Department is established to allow 
ersons interested ‘in the estate of EDWARD eee ee en a. chute of 

- MORGAN, late of Somerville, in said | one cent per word only, including name, address or 


County, deceased. initials. 
WHE EAS, acertain instrument purporting | order. 
to be the last will and testament of sai 
deceased has been presented to said Court, for 
Probate, by Mary A. Morgan of said Somerville, 
who bey that letters testamentary may be 
issued to her, the executrix therein named, with- Pore Durhams. Bulls of serviceable age for sale. 








No Display. Cash to accompany the 





ANTED-—Situation farmer, teamster, sawmill man; 
good, reliableman. ALFRED RICE, Cheshire, Ct. 





out giving a surety on her official bond. Herd bulls having 22 polled crosses, 28 months old. 

Youare hereby cited to appear at a Probate E. BURLEIGH, Knox City, Knox Co., Mo. 
pg Y be hel * Coen: in —_ oa — fel 
0 esex, on the second day of September : 

A. D. 1902, at nine o'clock in the forenoon, to show Ora crepes ob Raaanen Dene Cuties tee qpehen 
somes, if any you have, why the same should not t . s 

e granted. 

And said petitioner is hereby directed to give | FoR SALF—Nine registered Aberdeen-Angus bulls, 6 
public notice thereof, by publishing this citation to 12 months old. Individual merit end breeding the 
once in each week, for three successive weeks, in st. JOHN L. GAISER, Charleston, Ill. 
pie Bae | ae dag gy Seger = Fy oper a — Ae tes SS oe 
published in Boston, the last publication to be UFF Cochins: young and yearling st “, 
one day, atleast, before said Court, and by mail- ii. Wihwbhianss ee © 
ing postpaid, or delivering a copy of this citation 
to all known persons interested in the estate, q" STUD—Fee $10: Rob Jingo: breeding cannot be 




















seven days at least before said Court. improved. MARTIN HUNTER, Croton Kennels, 
Witness, CHARLES J. MCINTIRE, Esquire, First | New Castle, Pa. 
Judge of said Court, this fourth day of August, 
in the year one thousand nine hundred and two. 
W. E. ROGERS, Ass’t Register. 





OGS boarded and conditioned for all shows. My 
success 1s due to thorough knowledge and thirty 
years experience in this business in England and 
oe — | America. B. LEWIS, Landsdowne, Pa., profes- 


wert if Hesse Baa Ps sional bench-show handler. 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 


MIDDLESEX, 88. 
PROBATE COURT. 
To the heirs-at-law, next of kin, creditors and all ; BOR SALE—Thirty-four high-grade ‘Shorthorn red 
other persons interested in the estate of JANE | % heifers with calves, and springers $38. J. M. 
Cc. KNOX, late of Somerville, in said County, 
deceased, intestate. 
R 








HORTHORN bulls for sale. Write J.M. STEWARD 
& SON, Canal Winchester, O., for prices. 





HEREAS, a petition has been presented to ATS—Drive away alive forever. No poison. No 
said Court. to grant a letter of administra- 

tion on the —- — Pp nn = te on 
Knox of Somerville, in the County 0 - | Lay More “ d ? 
sex, Without giving a surety on his bond. LULA TIN £0O., Bove. 5 Dork ar, fowls healthy 

You are hereby cited to appear at a Probate 
Court, to be held at Cambridge, in said County of : 
Middlesex, on the second day of September, A. | This Cut Shows 
D. 1902, at nine o’clock in the forenoon, to show 
cause, if any you have, why the same should PNEUMATIC 
not be granted. 

And the petitioner is hereby directed to give 
public notice thereof, by publishing this citation 
once in each week, for three successive weeks, in 
the har agg tre eg ta cn bas pm 

ublished in Boston, the last publicatio . 
ee day, at least, before said Court. KNEE KNOCKERS. - Price, $10 

Witness, CHARLES J. MCINTIRE, Esquire » Our Other Sbecialnes Are: 
First Judge of said Court, this seventh day 0 ee Fong ase for Bad Ones ‘Reta $3.0 
August, inthe year one thousand nine hundred Pulley 


and two. 









| Ran eI Cai he Sie }e 
W. E. ROGERS, Assistant Register. Half Hobbies for Hoppers _--—- 5.00 





wise 
AND Shorthorns, number 150 head. Bulls, | Trotting Hobbles, draw-bars, fiat. 5.00 
Worcs and heifers of all ages for sale at all times. 4 . 
I. WOOD, Williamsport, O. 











WE ARE THE LEADERS. : 

€ Tf) HEAD Stallions—Shires, Percherons, Delgtene, KITTERMAN INVENTION CO 
yd d one Coach horse. A. LAT iy 

Faces Creston, 1a. 79 W. Madison St., Chicago. 
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Our Homes. 


ties of food and refuses to move any more 
than it has to, it becomes fatter and fatter, 





The Workbox. 
* A CROCHETED SHAWL. 


seven ounces cream white two-/| unique method of cure. Treatment here 
threed Saxony, a bone crochet needle No. 3. | takes the shape of some other bird, harm- 
Chain 4, join round; cogent 9 —- in | jess, but with an unpleasant temper. This 
in. Always chain 1 ween 

pares pen Chain 4 2 treble in every | generate, andthe obese individual is kept 
space of preceding row, join; chain 4, put2 | on the move most of theday. It complains 
treble in every other space of preceding row, | bitterly against such treatment and grows 
and 1 treble between; fifth round, chain 4, 1 
treble in first space, 1 treble in next two | healthy. 
spaces, 2 treble in next, and so on around 
Repeat round after round, 
always making the additional stitches as the | some other bird, whose abundance of food 
gores, until there are 22 trebles between | and freedom from enemies has made it de- 


and join. 


each two gores. 


Next round—Chain 7, fasten at top of gore 


with short crochet, chain 7, fasten in space 
next to gore; repeat the chain, fastening in | been recorded, both among the eagles, but 


every other space all around, excepting at | the bacillus of this malady is easily killed. 
gores, where they are fastened, one in the | Tyberculosis has proved so far incurable, 
gore itself, and one in the space each side of | put it has occurred wery rarely, as have 


it. 


7 chain, and so on around shawl. 


Next round—Two treble between 2 of pre- | to diseases of this character is reduced to a 
ceding row, 1 chain, 2 treble in same space, | minimum. 
1 chain; repeat in next space, and around | 
the shawl. Repeat for 7.rounds, then make mainsa single disease uncured. We take 
7 rounds of 6-stitch shells and 7 rounds of | away no whit of the bird’s enjoyment of 


8-stitch. 


Last round—Twelve-stitch shells, 4 picots | conditions as those existing in the New 


Eva M. NILEs. 
~ >. 
Knitting as a Medicine. 


to a shell. 





Knitting is declared by specialists in the 
treatment of rheumatism to be a most help- 
ful exercise for hands liable to become stiff 


from the complaint, and it is being pre-| 
scribed by physicians because of its effi- | the best substitutes for meat, and becomes 


ciency in limbering up the hands of such | naturally more important in the regular diet. 
For persons liable to cramp, bwO 

paralysis or any other affection of the fin- indispensable: the material itself must be 
gers of that character, knitting is regarded 

Besides, the must be manifest in the handling of the 
simple work is said to be an excellent diver- cook. The perishable character of the food 
sion for the nerves, and is recommended to | and its delicacy of flavor and texture com- 
women suffering from insomnia and depres- | bine to give this emphasis to especial care 
In certain sanitariums patients are | and nicety in preparation to insure perfec- 


sufferers. 


as a most beneficial exercise. 


sion. 


encouraged to make use of the bright steels, tion in the result. ; 
and the work is so pleasant that it is much | result in nutritive value, ease of digestion 


enjoyed by them.—The Family Doctor. 
>> 


Doctoring Birds in Captivity. 





Few of us have ever picked up a sick or 
Of course birds | 


diseased bird in the woods. 
fall ill, but there are many reasons why 
they are seldom seen. 


Next round—Chain 4, eatch down in 7 where birds have pure air and water, suit- 
chain with treble, 1 chain, 2 trebles in next| able food, a normal temperature and 


There is such a 
severe struzgle for very existence—finding 
food, avoiding enemies—that when a bird 


and this is a danger-sign which must be 
guarded aguinst. A case like this is rare, 
but the several instances have yielded to a 


latter is placed in the cage with the lazy de- 


hinner every day—and consequently more 
This treatment sometimes 80 
changes the disposition of the bird that it, 
in turn, may serve as a “ mover-on ’’ to 


moralized. 
Many other interesting illnesses might be 
mentioned. Two cases vf cholera have 


most of the bacteriological diseases, for 





abundant room in which to exercise, lability 


One cannot feel satisfied while there re- 


| life by confining them under such favorable 


‘ork Zoological Park, and we also seek to 

| make their lives as long or longer than they 
‘| would be in a state of freedom.—C. William 
| Beebe, in N. Y. Evening Post. 
i andl na 
Cooking Fresh Fish. 

During warm weather fish forms one of 








| To give it its full value two requisites are 


fresh and in perfect condition, and skill 


With due attention, the 


and assimilation and gustatory satisfaction 

amply repay the effort and make a larger 

use of one of the easy ways of meeting the 
| changed demands of the system in torrid 
weather. 

In cooking fish there is a discrimination 
to be made between the two general classes 
of fish—the finer kinds, as salmon, trout, 
smelts, shad and Spanish mackerel, in 
which perfection consists in giving the full 









for any reason becomes less active or weak- 
ened, a very short time elapses before some 
hawk or other animal kills it. If by some | 
rare chance it should die and drop to the 


flavor of the fish itself, and those commoner 
kinds of ordinary pond or sea fish, in which 
the light, digestible character of the food 
itself needs to be enhanced by additional 






































































































































ground, burying beetles—those 
undertakers of the nether wurld—set at 


work and in a day remove the carcass from 


view. 


No matter how exactly natural conditions | 


are copied, birds in confinement are bound 
to be attacked now and then by disease. 


When the collection of birds in the New ful of parsley, a bay leaf, a few pepper 
York Zoological Park assumed an impor- Corns and sprigs of tarragon and thyme. A 


tance which warranted it, many books on 
avarian diseases were purchased, and the 
majority were found to be almost worth- 
less, especially those relating to the care of 
wild birds. So these were cast aside and 


experimeuts begun, which, though they cost | 


more lives than one at first, soon yielded 
results which have proved 
The bird’s body is composed of flesh, blood 
and bones so like our own in composition, 
that, it was argued a priori, why would 


not the same therapeutics apply? In many | 
instances perfect confirmation of this has | 


resulted. 


Birds differ from human beings in few .im- | 


portant respects. For instance, the normal 


temperature of most birds is about 110°, | 
which would killa human being. The cir-| the backbone by inserting a knife carefully 
culation is correspondingly rapid, and the | 


effect of any medicine is apparent in a very | 
short time. Out of thirty organic diseases | 
which have caused death among the birds, | 
all but four or five have yielded to treatment 
and most of those cured have certain defi- | 
nite premonitory symptoms, so that they | 
can be treated before an advanced stage | 
renders recovery uncertain. Most of the re- | 
cent deaths among the seven hundred odd 
birds have been due to accidents or occa- 
sional cats. 

Colds are very common ailments among 
the birds, and if these are not attended to 
often lead to croup and diphtheria. Some- 
times the latter disease appears in a bird | 
without warning. A very little thickening | 
ofthe third eyelid in a hawk may be the 
only outward sign that its throat is in avery 
bad diphtheritic condition. Malaria has 
been detected several times, and, curiously 
enough, in herons and o.her wading birds, 
whose ordinary mod: of life, o1e would 
think, would jong ago have eliminated all 
birds disposed toward such a_ disease. 
Flamingos spend much of their time stand- 
ing or walking in water, and yet they are 
extremely liable, when confined in damp 
places, to contract rheumatism. This and 
similar complaints often yield to a treat- 
ment of quinine alone. Corns are the bane 
of birds whose perches may be too large, or 
where the fioors of the cages are not 
softened by a layer of sand or dirt. A corn 
will kill a bird of the largest size if left un- | 
treated. It is easily cured, and when a | 
bird’s foot has once recovered from such a | 
trouble it seems to be immune, as the hard- | 
est of concrete has no further effect on it. 

Canker is fortunately very rare, but the 
gapes, caused by tiny worms in the throat 
and trachea, is more common. Instead of 
ramming an oiled feather down the poor 
creature’s throat, a much better way tu 
effect a cure is to letthe bird inhale the 
fumes of carbolic acid, and a very few 
sneezes will dislodge the troublesome 
worms. Parrots in two or three instances 
have had a peculiar disease, and by acci- 
dent it was found that if the bird was kept 
continually in the glaring sunshine it recov- 
ered. Whether the heat is the curative 
agent is not yet known. 

Children have rickets, and so do young 
birds, crows being the commonest victims. 
If a young crow is taken from its nest of 
sticks, and placed in a soft artificial nest, 
the inability to exercise the muscles of its 
feet and legs cause these to become loose 
jointed and useless, and no cure is yet 
known. Cuckoos and other birds are 
afflicted in this way. Owls have gout, and 
if neglected suffer terribly from it. If this 
disease is taken in its earliest stages con- 
tinual dosing with Lithia water will cure it 
more rapidly than a human being could be 
relieved. For many reasons the idea of 
these peevish, grumbling, old-looking birds 
having gout is peculiarly appropriate. 

Apoplexy is not unknown among timid 
birds, which sometimes, when suddenly 
frightened, drop dead without warning, a 
blood vessel always being found broken in 
the cerebellum. Or, again, the attack may 
vnly result in a temporary kind of fit, when 
a sudden bath cf ice-water will save the 
bird’s life. When a bird eats large quanti- 








insect | 


invaluable. | 


| lacking in flavor. 


| boiling point and seasoned with salt and 


piquancy of flavor. Rich or savory sauces 
| of some kind add very greatly to the ac- 
ceptibility of all fish of this sort. 

A boiled fish of inferior quality is de- 
cidedly improved by adding to the kettle of 
salted water in which it is plunged a hand- 


scraping of onion may be allowed, also, with 

the coarser fish, and a large spoonful of 
| lemon juice, or best cider vinegar. 
Such a fish is often better the second day, 
| when it is stripped from the bones in neat 
flakes, the head and all trimmings added to 
the fish kettle and boiled down to makea 
stock, from which a white sauce is made in 
the usual manner. The fish is then arranged 
| in layers with the sauce ina baking dish, 
| lightly crumbed and buttered on top, and 
baked to a delicate brown. 

Cress, radishes, olives and small cucum- 
| ber pickles are appropriately offered with 
fish. 

A fish of similar kind may be boned and 
baked to advantage. Cut it open and remove 


under it, picking out small bones as far as 
possible. Put it in a baking pan, skin side 
down, and bake until firm and browned, 
basting with melted butter. When partly 
cooked, a little salt and paprika sprinkled 
over it, with the juice of half a lemon, will 
much improve a fish of any tendency to 
muddy tlavor. 

Any savory sauce is in keeping with a 
baked fish. A mayonnaise dressing, mixed 
witha little horseradish,is good with any fish 
A simple sauce delicious 
with baked or boiled fish cunsists of pure, 
sweet cream, rather thin, brought to the 


paprika aione, or with other condiments. 

Small fish of the best kinds, such as 
smelts and tiny brook trout, are best cooked 
by crushing or merely coating iightly with 
flour and plunging in deep fat in the frying 
kettle. It must be very hot, so that the sur- 
fece is instantly hardened. A very hot fry- 
ing pan, in which there is sufficient unsalted 
fat to almost float the fish, will serve almost 
as well. These small fish of finest quality 
must be cooked very quickly and crisply to 
be at their best. 

In these days, when so much attention is 
paid to dainty effect in serving, these little 
fishes are arranged in quaint fashion, heads 
all in one direction, a little wreath on a cir- 
cular platter, for instance, with a cone of 
potato rouffles beautifully browned in the 
centre. 

A large trout is usually boiled and served 
whole in its own fine proportions upon a 
bed of cress or curled parsley. A sauce of 
real cream is one of tne best to accompany 
it. 

Eels, when dressed and cut in two-inch 
lengths, may be marinaded by lying for 
two hours in a dressing of oil, vine- 
gar, salt and cayenne. They are then 
crumbed and fried in very hot fat, 
or by some cooks dipped in coarse 
Indian meal instead of crumbing. This 
used to be a favorite coating for all kinds of 
pan fish, but itis now less in favor. Eels 
stewed in a rich broth makea dish which 
has been a favourite with epicures from time 
immemorial. The sauce consists of the 
broth in which they were cooked, highly 
seasoned, sometimes with the addition of 
port wine 

A mixture of equal parts of white wine | 
and water is sometimes recommended for 
boiling a delicate fish. Perhaps more sensi- 
bie as well as less luxurious practice favors 








“Painkiller 


(PERRY DAVIS’) 


CURES 
Colic, Cramps, 
Stomach Complaints. 
28c. & SOc. bottles. 


& 


the method of steaming over boiling water 
instead of.plunging into the kettle,as this 
better preserves all the juices and sweet- 
ness of a fine fish.—Country Gentleman. 
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How to Cut Flowers. 


It is the pride of every gardener occasion- 
ally to give a bunch of flowers of his own 
growing to friends who come to visit him, 
but, unhappily, both flowers and bunch are 
often spoiled in the course of preparation. 
Flowers should never be broken off from 
plants with the fingers; if the stem is at all 
tough the plant is dragged at and injured. 
Neither is the use of scissors desirable, says 
Home Chat. The best method of plucking 
is with the aid of a sharp knife, and the 
stem should not be cut straight across at 
right angles, but in a slanting direction. 

{n “ making up ’’ the bunch, too, the best 
and most striking olossom or blossoms 
should form the centre, and they should be 
added to from outside, the bunch being 
turned round at intervals. 





finger. 





| Pour out at once. 


thirst. 


jelly. 


top.—Brown Book. 


Cool Drinks for Hot Weather. 


Some day whenthe thermometer shows a 
sullen determination to climb, climb, climb, 
and you want to make your veranda a par- 
ticularly alluring place to the chance vis- 
itor, serve with the paim-leaf fan a ginger- 
ale julep. Put a scant cupful of granulated 
sugar into a glass pitcher and squeeze upon 
it the juice of six lemons. 
solved stick half a dozen stalks of mint in 
the pitcher, bruising slightly some of the 
lower leaves between the thumb and the 
Now ald a cupful of pounded ice 
; and then put in two bottles of ginger ale. 


When it has dis- 


Banana cup is a refreshing drink, that can 
be prepared beforehand and kept on tap. 
Rub the pulp of three baranas through a 
fine-wire sieve. Add the grated rind of half 
a lemon and the juice of one lemon and one 
orange; pour over this half a pint of boiling 
water, and put ina cool place for several 
hours. When quite cool, stir well together, 
sweeten to taste, add a wine-glassful of 
sherry, with some cracked ice, and serve. 

A grateful drink for luncheon on a hot day 
is iced coffee with orange flavor. 
of strong coffee and two cupfuls of sugar 
should be boiled together ten minutas. 
Allow this to cool, and pour into tall glasses ; 
add to each cupful one tablespoonful of 
orange syrup, andthe same amount of cream 
half whipped. Make the orange syrup by 
putting cut oranges in sugar, allowing it to 
stand for several hours, then strain.off the 
juice. The combination of orange and coffee 
may not sound promising, out the result will 
certainly call torth enthusiasm. 

Currant water is a wonderful quencher of 
To one quart of water add one cup- 


ful of sugar and two cupfuls of tart currant 
Boil till dissolved, then add the juice 
of three lemons and three oranges. 


with chopped ice, with a slice of orange on 





How to Preserve Ferns. 


Gather, during a walk through the woods, 
an armful of ferns, selecting perfect ones; 
lay smoothly between newspapers and put 
to press under atrunk. These may so re- 
inain until returning to the city. 

Fill rose bowls half full of sand and 
stick these preserved ferns in them, placing 
them about your rooms making a woodsy 
spot all winter. if the ferns beocme dusty, 


fat, drain on blotting paper, and serve piled on 
a folded napkin, and sprinkle with powdered 
sugar and cinnamon. 


fore being removed from the pan. 


Then add the strawberries and more sugar. 


quarter of an hour before serving. 


wives while preparing hot rice for the table cook 
a double portion, and reserve it for various uses. 


seasoned, sprinkled with cheese and buttered 
appears as a palatable entree. It can be utilized 
soups and stews, it may be curried, worked into 


cream. 
Macaroni and spaghetti left-overs make good 
rechauffes. 


white sauce, or spaghetti, which made its first 


and baked. 
The familiar mixture of lime water and linseed 


sunburn. 


earth. 


browns. 


‘Fashion Motes. 


a*, Of the more recent innovations in millinery, 
the “sunburnt” straws have proved very accept- 
able, and they will maintain their popularity 
throughout the autumn. Sailor, Shepherdess, 
Rubens, San Toy, Maud Muller and many other 
shapes have been made of this straw. Itis 
rather more dressy than most colored braids, 
and is more durable than the bleached varieties 
and often more becoming. The greatest use 
made of the braid has been with the shirt waist 
and sailor hats, millions of which have been sold 
this year in every sort of color and of braid. 

o*e English silks woven in Bradford, and de- 
signed for walking and traveling costumes, made 
upin the simplest tailor fashion, and for long 
dust cloaks or Empire wraps are very popular 
with women recently returned from abroad. 
The tabric resembles very fine cloth, as it is firm 
and almost without lustre. It is pleasantly pli- 
able, of light weight, and with a smooth surface 
that repels dust. It is twenty-one inches in 
width, and is manufactured in both dark and 
light colors. 





Pompadour muslins and foulards have proved 
exceedingly fashionable for young girls. Pretty 
lace berthas, with flapping straw round hats or- 
namented with roses, foliage and velvet ribbon 
bows and loops, accompany these gowns. The 
dress hats worn this summer are very graceful, 


pint of milk. Mix well and stir in four table- 
spoonfuls of flour, the whites of the eags and a 
teacupful of stemmed currants. Fry in boiling 


The ordinary, every-day omelet will put on a 


if, soon “ ” 
peal mee Foo - hee vole neo tga of life are uncalculated and uncalculable. The 


for croquettes, drop cakes, for a thickening to 


fuls of milk or water, cold macaroni cookedin/ing to oblivion many phases 


oil, which is inthe emergency medicine chest of 
most families, for use in case of burns from¢flame | 20d, some way, he knows not how, the worst 


or heat, is quite as efficacious when applied to | is the result. 
The proportions to be followed ure a | himself, to re-adjust conditions ; to be brave 
half-ounce of the oil toa half pint of lime water. | and not morbid; to look up, and not down; 

Plain closely woven baskets are shown in the | out, and not in; to put aside his own griefs 
— —— a on ae a — green, | and sorrows, and use them only as a basis 
and are u old plants, the pot being dis. - ia- 
carded, and the basket itself filled with the pp gare one -_ a = een 


The weathered oak furniture, now so popular, 
needs little upholstering. Its designs are plain 


and massive, the upholstering put only in seat | bout. I 
and back, the covering being in dull greens or | tion the return is only indifference and cold- 


The World Beautiful. 
Lilian Whiting in Boston Budget. 

“Hive minutes of today are worth as much to 
me as five minutes inthe next millennium. Let us 
be poised, and wise, and our own, today. Let us 
treat the men and women well; treat them as if 
they were real; perhaps they are. ‘Che results 


years teach much which the days never know 
The persons whocompoge our company converse. 


Cherry salad, made with equal quantities of | 354 come and 

go, and design and execute many 
stoned cherries and strawberries, makes 4 | things, and somewhat comes of it all, but an un- 
charming breakfast dish. Cover the cherries | ook ed-for result 
with sugar, and let them stand an hour or two. | taxen, ; 


The individual is always mis- 
He designed many things, and drew in 
other persons as coadjutors, quarreled with 


Turn into a glass dish, and place on the ice for & | some or ull, blundered much, and something is 


done; all are a little advanced, but the individual 


The uses of cold rice cannot be enumerated. | js always mistaken. It turns out somewhat new, |. 
There are so many methods of transforming it | and very unlike what he promised himself.” —Em- 
into most attractive dishes that many house- | erson. 


The Oriental philosophy of reincarnation 


A cup of rice is @ pleasant addition to many hot | teaches that between each separate existence 
breakfast breads. It may be made into delicious | the stream of Lethe runs, and that were it 
puddings, fritters, pancakes, mixed with a cup of | otherwise, man could not bear the burden 
cold tomato or even left-over tomato soup, well| of memory. The faults, follies, sins and 


mistakes of one lifetime are, in the belief 


bread crumbs, and baked till brown, when it! of those who hold this doctrine, mercifully 


consigned to oblivion; the chapter is closed, 
and each new life, therefore, begins with a 


left-over meat dishes, and even changed into ice | fair prospect. It is more than an open 


question if it would not often be well to ap 
ply the same principle to the life that now 


With the addition of a few spoon-| is in regard to shutting off and relegat- 


of ex- 
perience, It is one of the curious things 


appearance in tomato sauce, may be reheated in in life that a mistake, an error of judg- 


th double boiler, spoonful-of each put ina a 
ramekin dish, then covered with grated cheese ment, often brings upon one the same punish 


ment that might well follow an actual and 
intentional wrong. The results of life are, 
indeed, incalculable. One means the best, 


He tries, still more, to express 


and with all his effort darkness and trial 
but increase and encompass him round 
Where he gave sympathy and affec- 


ness, and denial of. all friendly word or 
cheer. And the burden of it all paralyzes 
all endeavor, and makes time useless. 
Then may not one strive to apply to this 
present life the philosophy of the Orientals 
regarding their belief of successive incarna- 
tions? May he not resolutely close the 
chapter in memory as to what happened, 
—last week or last year,—and live 
only in the present and the future? 
“Let us be poised and wise and our 
own today.” To _ perpetually contem- 
plate the experiences that are past 
is worse than useless. That one is iis- 
judged where he has only meant every- 






Our Lady Readers will 
Recognize This Picture. 
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A Fac-Simile of the One Printed on the 
Wrappers of. 


Dobbins’ Electric Soap 


soap their mothers used to delight in 
wae seebine" Electric is the same pure 
article it was when it was first made and cost 


up to l4centsa bar. If your clothes do not : 





last as Jong and look as whi'e as they used to 
it is because your laundress is using some o 
the cheap trash, loaded with rosin or other 
adulterants, that is sold as soap. Dobbins’ is 
ure, and madeof borax and the finest olls. Y 
t whitens the clothes, and preserves them. 
Itis the greatest disinfectant in the world. 
Sold by all grocers. 


DOBBINS’ SOAP MANUFACTURING CO., 


Sole Manufacturers. Philadelphia. 
CECE CECE EC EECEEEE 








..-.What comforts me is the thought that we 
are being shaped here below into stones for the 
heavenly temple,—chat to be made like him is 
the object of our earthly existence. He is the 
shaper and carpenter of the heavenly temple. 
He must work us into shape, our part is to be 
stillin His hands; every vexation is a little chip; 
also we must not be ina hurry to go out of the 
quarry, for there is a certain place for each stone, 
and we must wait tili the building is ready for 
that stone; it would put out the building if we 
were taken pell-mell.—Charles George Gordon. 

.... Whatever the particular call is, the particu- 
lar sacrifice that God asks you to make, the par- 
ticular cross He wishes you to embrace, whatever 
the particular path He wishes you to tread, 
will you rise up and say in your heart. * Yes, 
Lord, I accept it; I submit, I yield, I pledge my- 
self to walk in that path and to follow that Voice, 
and to trust Thee with the consequences’’? Oh! 
but you will say, ‘“Idon’t know what He will 
want next.” No, we none of us know that, but 
we know we shall be safe in His hands.—Cather- 
ine Booth. 

Curious Facts. 

—No Russian officer may marry until he is 
twenty-three. 

—tThe average longevity in the United States 
was 35.2 in 1900. 

— Ninety per cent. of the 128,000,000 people of 











can offer. 





thing that was sweetest and best is, per- | the Russian empire are farmers. 
haps, the severest form of torture that life | 
But it is not rectified by dwelling 


—San Francisco has one saloon for every 


| twenty-two adult mate inhabitants. ; 
—-in Swedish towns the average marrying 


upon it, and it is far better to close the door 

of memory. There is no form of tria] that | 
life can offer that equals this in pain and in | 
an absolutely paralyzing power that crushes | 
| out all endeavor. But as life has to be lived, | 
|and as endeavor is indispensable,—some | 
| way, somehow, must the door of memory be | 





| to effort and achievement. 

“ Wouldst fashion for thyself a seemly life? 
Then act as if thy life was just begun,” | 
| Says Goethe. 


| And it is the law and the gospel. It is the | 


age of males is 304 years and of females 27}. 

——Beetles in the East and West Indies are so 
brilliant in coloring that they are beautiful as 
gems. 

—The barking of a dog is said to be an ac- 
quired habit and one lost if the animals are al- 
lowed to run wild. 

—The largest coral reef in the world is the 


® ‘beige : 
Po Se Shes, ghee paren ena wammner tne, | closed, and permit one to again give himself | Australian barrier reef, which is eleven hundred 
miles in length. 


—Males preponderate in the population ot 
Sheffield, Eng., tu the exteut of 1007 to every one 


| thousand females. 


—In Madagascar silk is the only fabric used 
It is cheaper 


wash gently and return to place. The 
smallest ferns may be used with fresh 
flowers for table, or bouquet for the dress, 


easy looking and picturesque. The wide, pliable only salvation. 
brims bend to suit individual faces and features. | better than even to “ re-create the beautiful | " 


ae The most expensive of the linen gowns of 


Yesterday.”’ 


One may do something | i» the manufacture of clothing. 


He may create a Tomorrow, | 


tan linen in Lrelaud. 
—The longest tree in the world lies broken 
| and petrified at the end of a defile in Arizona. It 


says Harper’s Bazar 


deep. 


way out. 


mer. 





fat. Keepin a cold place. 


delphia. 


hard for fifteen minutes. 


quick oven. 


triangles of jelly. 


ing 


a silver fork; freeze. 


-— 


To makea pretty table fernery, make a 
birch-bark box 3ix inches wide, nine long— 
or round if you prefer it—and three inches 
Paste cloth around the edges inside 
to prevent bits of earth from finding their 
Plant in the box roots of small 
ferns, filling the spaces with green moss or 
‘running pine.’’ Sprinkle every day and 
keep in a cool place at night, and your table 


fernery will keep fresh and green all sum- 


Domestic Hints. 
BOUILLON,. 
Four pounds beef, two pounds bone, two 
quarts cold water, one tablespoon salt, four 
peppercorns, four cloves, one tablespoon mixed 
herbs. Wash the meat and bones, add the water 
and heat slowly. Season, and simmer two hours. 
Boil down to three pints, strain, and remove the 


STUFFED PEPPERS. 
Take three green peppers, 
put themin hot grease and blanch until tender. 
Remove from the fire and again wipe the skins 
with a cloth. Cut off the tops and take out the 
seeds. Take one ounce of butter, chop up a few 
shallots and fry in the butter, adding a few 
chopped mushrooms. Season with tomato puree, 
thickened with bread crumbs, and put this filling 
intothe peppers. Place on the dish and serve 
with bechamel sauce.—From Table Talk, Phila- 


wash them, then 


FRENCH ROLLS. 
Two quarts of sifted flour, a pint of warm milk, 
half a cup of butter melted inthe milk, a quarter 
of a cup of sugar, three or four eggs beaten light, 
a little salt, a half cake of compressed yeast dis- 
solved in a little warm milk. 
the milk and flour, add the eggs and sugar, beat 
Cover the pan and set 
to rise over night if for luncheon, in the morning 
if for cea. Knead well, but do not add any more 
flour. Make them into shape, and let them rise 
again until light. Bake about fifteen minutes ina 
For buns add cinnamoh. 
flour before measuring, and measure lightly. 

RIBS OF BEEF IN BELLEVUE. 

After the ribs of beef are prepared cook them 
the same as for a la Bristed, adding several 
calves’ feet. When the meat is well cooked re- 
move it from the fire, strain the gravy, and clarify 
it. Pare the meat well and glaze. Have a jelly- 
coated mould sufficiently large to contain this, 
put it in, and fill the entire mould with jelly, leav- 
ing it on the ice till ready to serve. Unmould it 
on a large dish, garnish around with chopped 
jelly, and form an outside border of oblongs or 


Make a batter of 


COFFEE FILLING FOR CAKE. 
One cup hot milk, one-half teaspoon butter, 
two egg yolks, two tablespoons cornstarch. 
one half-cup very strong coffee. Beat the yolks 
until thick and lemon-colored. Add the sugar 
and cornstarch, then the milk and butter, and 
cook until it boils. Add the coffee. Return to 
the double boiler and cook until thick. When 
cool, fill the cake and cover it with a coffee frost- 


PINEAPPLE ICE. 
One quart of water, a’ pound and a quarter of 
sugar boiled and skimmed as before, and the 
juice of one lemon and a large, perfectly ripe 
pineapple, carefully peeled and shredded fine with 





<p 


perfectly sweet for cooking. 


the other side. 








Hints to Housekeepers. 


If one has butter that is not entirely sweet, 
add toita little more salt anda pinch of soda 
and bring to a boilon the stove. When cold, 
remove the cake, wipe it dry, and it will be found 


Boxes for ribbons, handkerchiefs, veils and 
gloves are more unwieldly in packing than are 
flat cases that tie together. Two pieces of card- 
board of a convenient length should be cut and 
covered neatly on both sides with ribbon or any 
pretty silk. Then hinges of ribbon should be 
attached to one side and ribbon fasteners tied at 


Currant fritters may be served seasonably now 
as a sweet entree or dessert at dinner or for a 


the season are trimmed with the finest of French 
embroideries. Pale blue linen embroidered in 
white is very stylish, and there are linen costumes 


sian colors. White linen trimmed with bands of 
pink or blue linen stitched with black or edged with 
black velvet ribbon show one feature of contrast 
in trimming. French dots in black silk on tinted 
linen bands are likewise effective in white linen 
dresses. Three of these bands trim the skirt of a 
white linen gown, one at the head of the deep 
circular flounce, one at the hem, and another 
midway between. The blouse waist has two 


Nothing, however, looks quite so cool as the 
plain white linen gown simply finished with welt 
tucks and all-white embroidery, or a fancy briar 
stitch joining narrow shaped bands of the linen 
to fo.m a circular flounce. The blouse is made 
entirely of these bands, and, like so many of the 
thinner blouse waists, is fastened at the back. 


«*_ Constadt, Balteque and Rhone are among 
the blue dyes for velvets, ribbons and light wool 
fabrics to be worn this fall. Besides the greens 
of the present season, there are also sage, 
asparagus, pale undine, gazon or turf, bargeon, 
the color of the first green shoots, or buds—a 
color for evening wear—and also darker leaf 
green. The opal grays are more delicate and 
beautiful than ever, and a dark gray for fall 
tweeds and autumn golf costumes is called fer 
Jorge, or wrought-iron. Cuirasse is another 
metallic shade like that of fine armor. A new 
yellow, brighter than honeysuckle or primrose, is 
called chilli, and a darker tawny shade, with 
much brown in it, 1s called Egyptian yellow. 
Biche or hind isan odd tan dye, and there are 
other more familiar tans, as biscuit, almond. 
castor and blondine. Some of the flax grays in 
costame cloths are like the Hollands of the sum- 
mer, and two of the blue dyes are almost lilac in 
tone. 

ee The nainsook and muslin embroideries for 
trimming cotton gowns are In very pretty de- 
signs, copying those of some of the fashionable 
laces—Genoa point, guipure, Honiton, etc. Scroll 
patterns, stars, dots, ovals and trellises have 
been this season the favorite “all over” em- 
broideries, wide enough to make the entire 
waist of the gown or its yoke and sleeves. Rib- 
bon embroideries and fancy neck and sleeve 
bands, wit buttonhole spaces wide enough to 
draw velvet or other ribbon through, have proved 
very popular this season, and these come in 
various widtbs, from that like narrow beading to 
insertions an inch or twoin breadth. For chil- 
dren’s dresses there are diagonal effects in em- 
broidered open stripes, with stars or blossoms 
wrought between. In close work, the bow-knots 
and fluttering ribbon effects remain favorite 
patterns. Pretty afternoon dresses are made of 
ecru muslin embroidered in white, and vice versa. 
Waving stripes of embroidery are very effec- 
tive on ecru nainsooks, and there are many 
dainty designs in lilac or sea green on pale blue 
or ecru batiste. 

a%e ‘“‘ The French designers continue to predict 
the continuance of clinging lines in skirts, a repeti- 
tion of the various picturesque styles in sleeves 
and collars, and a following up of the Louis XIV. 
and Louis XVI. effecis in full length and three- 
quarter coats for autumn wear. The Louis XVI. 
models will show double fronts and fitted backs 
with sleeves in bell or close coat style. Satin 
brocade, matelasse silk, or heavy chine materials 
will be employed to carry out the proper effect of 
these garments, while the inner coat or inserted 
vest will be of plain satin covered with handsome 
embroidery or designs in Persian effects en ap- 
plique. Some fine costly lace will be arranged at 
the throat to form a jabot, and the collar band 
will be of lace or embroidery and satin to match 
the vest. . 

e*s Pink ‘n every tint and tone, from the deep 
est geranium, azalea and carnation shades, to 
those of cameo, sea-shell and tea-rose, will be in 
high vogue for two seasons before us for evening 
toilettes, opera huts, facings, pipings, trimming 
black velvet round hats, and for lining velvet and 
cream cloth, and black and white satin wraps 
for ball and theatre uses. 





— Since 1872 four thousand miles of railroads 
have been laid in the Japanese empire. 


of them ply their trade, provided with a smal 
table, a fan and a paper wrapper to illustrate and 














luncheon or supper course. To the yolks of 
three eggs add a saltspoonful of salt and half a 


with large Charles 1X. collars embroidered in Per- | 


that will be fairer than any Yesterday ever | is said to be 666 feet long. 


| known. It may not be easy, but it is possi- | 
| ble to invoke the stream ot Lethe and bid it | 
bear past experiences into oblivion, and 


| leave the field clear for the vita nuora in 





—The Island of Cuba was known by that 


Name by the Lucanyan Indians, who were with 
Columbus when he discovered it. 


——An ostrich lives about thirty years, and the 


| which alone one can dwell with the stimu- | *Ve"@age annual yield of a bird in captivity is from 


us of hope and the sense of progress. The 
past is not so powerful as the future. The | 
force of attraction may well overcome that | 
of gravitation. Let one leave the earth and | 


| two pounds to four pounds of feathers. 


——Green woud contains fully forty-five per 


cent. of water, and thorough seasoning usually 
expels put thirty-five per cent. of this fluid. 


—tThe annual r port of the Austrian associa- 


crosswise bands, and a vest of plain white linen. | 


—Street-corner story-tellers still earn a good | formed by the same sovereign hand 
livelihood in Japan. In Tokio alone six hundred | but also because he offers thee an cpartanety (if 
thou wilt accept it) of becoming like unto thy 


walk among the stars. 

Life is adrama, where the actors come and 
goand where new combinations and new 
motives are constantly appearing. Interests 
renew themselves day by day. One lays 
hold of new forces that develop along 
unforeseen jines. It is worse than useless 
| 0 live hopelessly bound:to a past that can- 
not be altered or effaced and thereby miss- 
ing all the beautiful achievements that are 
held potentially in the future. 

- a keeps dead flowers? Not I, indeed, not 

The world is wild with blossoms, and the sky 

Drops roses, and the regal, moon-lamped night 

Brings sculptured lilies, carved ot perfect light. 

“Who keeps dead flowers? What if a loving 
friend 

Did, last year, give to thee? and now an end 

Has come to all his love? Life’s full, today, 

Of friends, fresh flowers, fresh friends, fling faded 
ones away.” 

There is great spiritual refreshment and 
exhilaration in the phrase, ‘ to rise in new- 
ness of life.’”” So one may arise on any 
morning, and turning down the page of his 
mistakes and errors, hold fast to all that is 
truest and most worthy, and carry its re- 
sults on in finer transmutation into the ever- 
growing life. *‘ Take along with you this 
holy earnestness,”’ well said Goethe,. “‘ for 
earnestness alone makes time eternity.” 

The Brunswick, Boston. 


__ Gems of Thougbt. 


.---We know what God is like because we 
know the character of Jesus Christ.—George 
Hodges. 

---- This alone is thy concern, to fight man- 
fully, and never, however manifold thy wounds, 
to lay down thine arms or to take to flight.— 
Lorenzo Scupoli. 

---- Wheresoever God may lead you, there you 
will find Himself, in the most harassing business, 
asinthe most tranquil prayer.—Francois de la 
Mothe Fenelon. . 

----Fight like a good soldier; and if thou some- 
times fall through frailty, take again greater 





| tion of paper dealers at Vienna says that the 
| stationery business will be ruined unless the use 
| of picture postal cards as substitutes for letters 
| should dimiuisb. The enoimous extent to which 

the picture cards are used on the continent is 
| shown by the fact that more than 250,000 of them 
| were mailed from Graz in one week during the 
| German Saengerbund festival. 

—wWaiters at a fashionable summer resort 
hotel were recently found to have supplied their 


| working jackets with inside rubber pockets. Into 


these they would slip choice viands from the 


kitchen, which they would then serve to custom 


ers, and the proceeds went into their own pock- 
ets. Every rubber-pocketed man was of course 
discharged, and the familiar ery of ‘‘ rubber!”’ at 
that hotel now would create a panic. 

—A Kingman County (Kan.) farmer is grow- 
ing arow of corn alittle more than twenty-five 
miles long for no other reason than to be singular 
and extraordinary. He commenced in a fifly 
acre tield and went round and round in a circle 
with a lister until he had planted the whole in @ 
single row, which commences at one of the edges 
and terminates in the middle. When he culti- 
vated it, of course, he had to plow the sam 
way. AS appearances go, the field will make as 
much crop as it would if planted in the ordinary 
way. 

— The long-tailed fowls of Japan are confined 
to aregion about Kochi. The breed is said to 
have been developed about a century «go 
through competition for a wealthy prince’s 
yearly prize for the longest feather, and the 
secret of breeding is now Known only toa few 
old fanciers. Selection is the sole agent. no 
means of increas ng feather growti art ficially 
being known. The long tail feathers usually num- 
ber about fifteen or sixteen, and those of a fow! 
lately acquired by the American Museum ot 
Natural History measure nearly twelve feet. 

—tThe Okapi, the strange animal a short time 
ago discovered in Central Africa by Sir Harry 
Johnstone, is now thought to have been known 
tothe ancient Egyptians. The old monuments 
show 2 so-called ‘‘ animal of set,’ a desert quad- 
ruped variously supposed to have been a fox, a 
muskrat, a dog, @ camel, and even a fabuli us 
auimal. A study of the pictures convinces Pro- 
fessor Wiedeman that this creature was the oKap!, 





strength than before, trusting in my more abon- 
dant grece.—Thomas a Kempis. 
---- Every trial that we pass through is capable | 
of being the seed of a noble character. Every | 
temptation that we meetin the path of duty is 
another chance of filling our souls with the power 
of Heaven.—Frederick Temple. 

----My life is so strangely free from all trial and 
trouble that I cannot doubt my own happiness is 
one of the talents entrusted to me to “ occupy ” 
with, till the Master shall return, by doing some- 
thing to make other lives happy.—Charles L. 
Dodgson. 

+--- Think who Christ is, and what Christ is,— 
and then think what His personal influence must 
be,—quite infinite, boundless, miraculous. So 
that the very blessedness of heaven will not be 
merely the sight of our Lord; it will be the being 
made holy, and kept holy, by that sight.—Charles 
Kingsley. 

----I find thatit is not the circumstances in | 





meet them that constitutes our comfort; and that 

this may be undisturbed, if we seek for and cher- | 
ish a feeling of quiet submission, whatever n ay 

be the privations allotted us.—Elizabeth T. King. 
----If thy disturbance of mind proceeds from a 
person who is so disagreeable to thee that every 
little action of his annoys or irritates thee, the 
remedy is to force thyself to love him, and to hold 
him dear; not only because he is a creature 





Lord, who is kind and loving unto all men.— 





emphasize the points of their tales. 


Lorenzo Scupoll. | 


which we are placed, but the spirit in which ve |. 


which eaily hu ters exter: inated in Egypt. 


PIMPLES, FRECKLES, Etc., 


Quickly Removed 
And the Skin Made Beautiful. 








Pace Bleach removes pimples, freckles, 
moth, brown . Olfinesa, tan, sallowness, Acne, 
Eczema and other skin diseases and blemishes, but 
it wonderfully improves the skin. For those who 
doubt its marvelous efficacy I have published 2 few 
of thethousands of letters 1 receive which praise 
its merits. 

PROOF POSITIVE 

June 15, 1902, Dr. J. B. SILVER, 12 CAUSEWAY 
ST., BOSTON, MASS., writes: I recommend your 
wonderful Face Bleach in the treatment of skin dis- 
sng Sannin aaetenem ine eh comple 
an receive the hichest compli- 
ments of the efficacy Br your Face Bleach. a 

June 1902. Mrs. MARY WILCOX, MT. JEW- 
ETT, PA. writes: I pa been using your Face 
Bleach for some time. It has done wonders for 
me. 1 had a very oily and pimply skin; now my 


VATE By Mt it MARY SNe Bleach 
\ : Lam using 
and my f are fading quite fast. 
Face Bleach'will be sent to any address upon re- 
of price, $2.00 per bottle. Book ‘ How to Be 


sent upon request for 6 cents stamps. 
‘A. RUPPERT; 6 E. 14th St., New York City 
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CURES THE WORST PAINS in from 
one to twenty minutes. Not one hour after 
reading this advertisement need any one 
SUFFER WITH PAIN, 


ACHES AND PAINS. 


For headache, whether sick or nerv- 
ous, toothache, neuralgia, rheumatism, 
juiabago, pains and weakness in the back, 
spine or kidneys, pains around the liver, 
pleurisy, swelling of the joints and pains 
of all kinds the application of Radway’s 
Ready Relief will afford immediate ease, 
and its continued use for a few days effect a 
permanent cure, 


STOPS PAIN 


It instantly stops the most excruciating 
pains, allays inflammation and cures con- 
gestions, whether of the lungs, stomach, 
bowels or other glands, or mucous mem- 
branes. 

Sold by all druggists. 
New York. ~ 


Radway & Co., 





Poetry. 

THE PHYSICIAN. 
Worn by the conflicts of the anxious day, 
And still more anxious nights, beside the sick, 
He ever labors to console the quick; 
From grim disease he tears the mask away, 
And year by year keeps cruel death at bay. 
Yet doubt assails him, problems gather thick 
> Twixt “old and new,” for schools still interdict, 
While spectres of the crumbling past decay. 


Yet through the anguish of the world’s great pain 
His touch lies closest to the human heart; 
Nor does he hold earth’s throbbing pulse in vain, 
Grief turns to him and sin unbares its smart. 
His combat is with ignorance, his gain 
To teach men law, and thus God’s truth impart. 
New Orleans, La. MARCIA DAVIES. 
THE WAGON BOSS. 

The wagon boss of long ago, 

When prairie.schooners to and fro 

Went winding in long, snaky traihs 

Across the cactus-studded plains, 

To lordliness was better schooled 

Than any king that ever ruled; 

Go search the earth, you’d never find 

A greater monarch—in his mind. 





He sat upon his mule as protd 

As if with lordly powers endowed. 
His sceptre but the gun that graced 
The leathern belt about his waist. 
His every word was a command, 
And none in his dust-covered band 
Of whackers dared dispute his will, 
For he would shoot, and shoot to kill. 


His simplest language, as a rule, 

Would shock a modern Sunday-school— 
> T was picturesque, to say the least, 
And understood by man and beast. 

If ever straight profanity 

Was brought to wild perfection, he 
Could boast of having done his share 

In placing it triumphant there. 


Microbes and germs that threaten death 
Were never known to taint his breath; 
The brand of whiskey he imbibed 

Their presence near to him prescribed. 
A drink of water he would shun, 

Save when the toil of day was done 

The weak, insipid draught he’d try 

To clear his throat of alkah. 


His species is almost extinct 
Since lines of gleaming steel have linked 
The East and West, and steeds of steam 
Have pushed aside the old bull team. 
Those plains of alkali are now 
Turned over by the rancher’s plow— 
The plains that monarchs used to cross, 
The rough bull-schooner wagon boss. 
—Denver Post. 
— a ooo 
DISTRUST. 
It is not the mountain, it is not the land; 
And it is not the deep, wide sea; 
And not the stretch of the desert sand 
Can separate you and me, 
Sweetheart, 
Can separate you and me. 


Hands may clasp and tighten and hold, 
And heart be pressed to beart, 
Yet only shadows the arms enfold, 
Ifsouls have grown apart, 
Sweetheart, 
If souls have grown apart. 


Nor yet the gallop of racing horse 
Can make the distance wide, 
And not the steam of electric force 
Can banish us side from side, 
Sweetheart, 
Can banish us side from side. 


But the cruel thought, the harsh distrust, 
The word that biteth sore, 
Each from each apart could thrust, 
So far we could meet ho more, 
Sweetheart, 
In this world never more. 
—Blanche Nevin, in New York Independent. 


> 





THE ENGINEER. 


‘Midst Maxims’ click and rattle, 

Quick-firers’ crack and scream, 
Dazed with the lust of battle, 

Half blind with smoke and steam, 
Men ace the flying shrapnel, 

And dare the bursting shell, 
When every gun’s @ shambles, 

And all the decks a hell! 


But pent and caged, unknowing 
Which way the fight incline, 

I keep my engines going 
Beneath the water-line. 

No praise or blame to spur me, 
In this my hour of trial, 

I stand and grip the lever, 
I stand and watch the dial. 


1 know no battle-passion 
To set my blood aglow, 
I work in sober fashion, 
But if we fall, I know 
That boiled, or flayed, or stifled, 
Or mashed amongst the gear, 
I die, a “mere non-combatant,” 
An unknown engineer. 
—J.H.K. Adkin, in London Spectator. 


_ 


-Sang the maid to the hour, 
To the bee called the flower, 
To the brook called the lea, 
“ Return thou to me”’; 

But the brook wandered on to tne sea, 

No flower-sweets brought back the bee, 

While the hour passed to eternity. 
—The Criterion. 





| cs Manicure and Complexion Soap. 
SEE THAT PANEL OF PUMICE. 
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Miscellaneous. 


** A Knot of Daisies.** 

The opera Is over, and while the shifting crowd 
Streams forth into the night, the prima donna, the 
lovely mad Lucia of thé evéning, sits resting in 
her dainty dressing-room while her maid restores 
order from chaos. On chair, sofa and table, 
roses, violets and the rarest exotics, tributes from 
unknown admirers, are piled in riotous con- 
fusion, while the air is sweet with a subtle 
fragrance, but in her hand she clasps a simple 
knot of white daisies, while a dreamy look steals 
over her exquisite face. 

Each night for a month past has the same token 
come to her from an unseen hand, till she at- 
taches a certain significance to the flowers, a hid- 
den meaning that none other could read. A 
knot of daisies—a waft from the open country, 
a reminder of the past,—the past, when as a care- 
less, sunburnt girl she had strolled through green 
lanes and byways, undreaming of future great- 
ness, 

A lovely voice, a gift of bounteous nature which 
mocked the wild birds in its sweetness and 
melody, a passing stranger who heard her by 
chance one day, an impressario who in the simple 
rustic traced the future prima donna-and the 
opportunity of her life came. Years of ceaseless 
work, high ambition and taxing experience lay 
between her and that careless past; May Walton 
the nut-brown maid, could scarce be recognized 
now in Persis Bell, the famed cantatrice, in the 
bloom of her beauty, the fullness of her powers; 
yet at this moment memory holds her in its thrall- 
dom and exacts its due. 

A knot of daisies,—she closes her eyes and can 
see them still, rank upon rank, field upon field, 
tall, slender and fair, rocking. rollicking in the 
wind that blows; the breath of spring is aproad, 
blue skies are laughing in the sunlight, robins 
sing In the treetops, nature has awakened from 
her long sleep to life and beauty once again. 

She sizhs} dovs she kpow regret for the past? 
She has won aH that a woman may, and in a few 
short years. From the obscurity of an unknown 
village she has risen to an enviable height in the 
world of music. Now, in the flush and charm of 
her youth, she tastes the sweet intoxicated 
draught of fame; yet is she happy? 

If she knows a pang of regret for the old care- 
less days, the light heart, the girlish dreams, the 
friends of her youth, ’tis but a mood of the 
moment that will pass. One must pay some 
penalty for greatness; she would not go back if 
she could—she could not if she would. Yet 
tonight memory is insistent, conjures up visions 
she would fain forget; the friend of her childhood, 
the companion of her youth, the lover whom she 
sacrificed to ambition, besieges her heart storm- 
ily; speaks to her in these innocent flowers, 
makes accusation of faithlessness and the black- 
est treachery. 

Without one word she had passed from his life 
—broken her plighted vows—hidden her identity 
under another name, that nore might follow and 
find her. In all these years she had made no 
sign to recall him; atone for the cruel suffering 
she had caused. 

Yet some day they will meet again; she feels it 
—she knows it. These simple flowers herald his 
coming, it may be, and the hour of their meeting 
is close athand. Hes woman’s heart quickens at 
the thought, for throughout her brilliant, charmed 
career, the incense of the world’s homage, these 
early memories still hold her fast, and assert 
their claim, 

For the first time in her life she looks beyond 
the glamour of the footlights, searches her au- 
dience for a familiar face and form, and not in 
vain. An hour later they clasp hands behind the 
scenes, exchange greetings as friends may who 
have been separated by time and chance; while 
her woman’s wit and coolness tide over the tem- 
porary embarrassment of the occasion. 








Frank Granger had changed, too, in all these 


| years, yet she can still trace her boy lover in his 


simple manliness; he, too, has won his way in the 


| world since he left the old home-nest, which, 


after her inysterious flight, had become unendur- 
able. 

Yet he has no word of blame for her; he makes 
no single painful allusion to the past and the 
claim-he once had on her love and devotion. He 
listens with apparent pleasure to the tale of her 


| vivid, changing life, her triumphs at home and 
| abroad, her ardent ambition in the career of her 


| 


choice. 

He seems content to accept the situation, to 
drop the veil of oblivion over the vanished past. 
It is well—and yet, in a sense, strange beyond be- 
lief. She had dreaded that first meeting, know- 
ing her lover as she did; she had fortified herself 
to encounter just blame and recrimination from 
one who had the right to speak, one who had 
been outraged in his deepest feelings. 

For a few breathless moments she had felt 
somewhat as the Indian does when his slight 


| canoe slips over the rapids; and then it passed, 


and she realized the folly of her fears. . Six years 
had passed since those old never-to-be-forgotten 
days, and time, which softens the hardest judg- 
ment, robs the sharpest sorrow of its sting, 
makes sad change in the warmest of lovers. 


At first she feels calmness and security in his 
presence, pleasure in the renewal of old-time 
friendship; but as the days slip by, and his simple 
camaraderie and composure remain unchanged, 
she is both piqued and puzzled, confronted by a 
problem which all her woman’s wit cannot solve. 

“ And that man loved me once,” she comments 
bitterly. ‘‘ When I was but a poor country 
maiden, unknowing and unknown. Now lama 
beautiful woman at the height of my powers; I 
have countless admirers in my train, fame and 
fortune within my grasp. Why does he not see 
this, make some claim, show some emotion in my 
presence? Ah, well, love is but a dream, an illu- 
sion fed by youth and fancy.” 

She scarcely knows herself in these days; the 
demon of unrest possesses her and gives her no 
peace in her waking hours. Week in and week 
out, she lives in a whirl of excitement; now 
working with ceaseless energy in her profession 
to gain perfection in sume favorite role, now 
abandoning herself to the pleasures of social life, 
which hitherto she has denied as unworthy the 
true artist. 

She gives herself no moment for rest or 
thought; to one who could read between the 
lines, it would almost seem she dares not. 

In vain Granger counsels her frankly and 
warmly, as a brother may, pleads for her health, 
her future; she opposes him with alla woman’s 
unreasoning wilfullness. 

“What does it matter? A few years more or 
less. Excitement is my life. 1 thrive upon it; 
without it, I should die. While I live I mean to 
live at the height of my powers; say no more.” 

Of what avail to speak? Counsel, argument or 
entreaty fall powerless before this mood of de- 
fiance; he can but watch her with a pang at his 
heart, as the season hurries to its close; marvel 
at her strength and endurance, the feverish 
brilliance, the wondrous art she displays when 
the eyes of the world are upon her. 

The last night comes, and “ The Barber of 
Seville’ is given to a crowded house. In the 
fascinating role of Rosina she sparkles like sun- 
light, seems the incarnation of youth and witch- 
ery, while her glorious voice dazzles them anew 
in its soaring sweetness and airy bird flights, 
holds them under a spell of breathless enchant- 
ment. 

It‘ was a supreme triumph; an occasion to be 
recalled with beating heart for many an after 
year. The house went mad with enthusiasm, the 
poxes rained flowers, the orchestra rose to her. 
What more could woman ask or receive? And it 
seemed not simply homage to the great artist, but 
personal pride and affection for the lovely singer 
who in a sense belonged to them all. 

A two-fold triumph, and one not to be lightly 

lued. 
oS ate on Granger sought her out in her dress- 
ing-room, where she had been holding an in- 
formal reception for over an hour. By good 
chance he found her alone, and willing to receive 
om Well,—and what have you to say to me, 
Frank?” and she turned to him with a bewilder- 
ing smile. What man could remain unmoved by 
her radiant beauty ane ent, unt by 

lamor of her genius 

aes ee words of mine needed to add to 
your triumph? Are you not already satiated 
with flattery, wearied of homage?” There was 
sadness in his tone, a wistful tenderness in his 
glance, as though he sought in vain to trace the 
lost love of his youth in this enchantress. 

“ No, no—” vehemently. “ 1 would drink the 
intoxicating cup to the very dregs; what woman 
would not do the same? Would any woman 





living have the courage to refuse this?” and 








plunging her hand into a bed of roses she held 
out to him somethingthat sparkled, shimmered, 
and caught the light—a necklace of diamonds. 

He shrank back as though she had struck him; 
‘“* May, my dear girl—you would not accept this 
from any - No, no—I will not believe it.” 

“Not when heoffers me heart and hand as 
well?” teasingly. ‘ But this is: no romance, my 
friend, such follies are not for me. Do not exist 
in these days, off the stage,—but in this world 
there are other things to be considered; luxury, 
ease, power—” 

“Who is the man—his name?” he muttered, 
scarce heeding her careless speech. 

She gave him a name well known to the world 
of fashion: a name that implied wealth and sta- 
tion, it not honor and nobility. 

“May,” he implored, pale with anguish, ‘it 
must not be; would you sell your youth, your 
tulent, your beauty, your soul, for so pitiful a 
price? No, no! EI protest against it! I—I for- 
bid it!” 

‘** By what right?” she demanded, facing him 
like a creature at bay, pale with passion, he 
dark eyes flashing fire. : : 

For a moment he looked at her, hesitated, and 
then without warning broke loose from the si- 
lence and self-command of years, spoke to her in 
words that raug as a trumpet call, wekened 
echoes from the vanished past, overmastered her 
with their stirring appeal. ** May, by the right of 
a lifelong love,a loyalty that has survived the 
shock of treachery, time and separation; has 
known no change throughout the changing years; 
the right of one who has lost and suffered all 
things, and in silence. Who makes no claim 
Save to guard you from peril and misfortune. 
Let me do this, my girl, for the sake of the old 
days, and I promise to go away and trouble you 
no more, cast no shadow on your youth and brill- 
lant career.” 

** No, no, Frank,” and she leaned toward .him 
with outstretched hands, her fair face transfig- 
ured by emotion. . 

“Stay with me; let me make such poor atone- 
ment for the past as Inow can. And if it can be 
that you love me stil—” 

He caught her hands in an eager clasp, and in 
that breathless moment read at last the foolish 
heart that had guarded its secret so closely all 
these months. — JULIA M. KNIGHT. 

50 Sherman street, Roxbury, Mass. 


Doutb's Department. 


CUBIOSITY. 

1 saw the fog shut out the hills, 
The clouds shut out the sky. 

I slipped my pony from the barn, 
And galloped off—to spy! 

For 1 have read in books, and know 
That curious things occur 

When mists go trailing down the way 
And all the world’s a-blur. 

It's then strange folk are seen abroad; 
In trailing robes they go; 











Like streamers in the wind they dance 
A measure weird and slow. 

They rise from out the sodden ground ; 
They drift from out the sky; 

And they are never seen except 
The mists go trailing by. 

I longed so much to look at them! 
I galloped down the lane 

And past the dykes, to where the creek 
Divides the elds of grain. 


The fog was in the orchard rows, 
And there was not a sound 
But drops of water dripping off 
The branches to the ground. 
I don’t know what it was I saw,— 
It glimmered everywhere. 
. My pony wheeled and galloped home— 
He had an awful scare! 
—Alberta Bancroft Reid, in St. Nicholas. 
———_- op 


The Twins. 


“ Arabella, don’t you wish you were twins?’ 
said Baby-boy. 

Arabella humped up her back, and _ sidled 
against Baby-boy’s leg with a coaxing little 
rT) purr.” 

Baby-boy gave her a gentle rub down the back 
and out to the end of her stiffeued tail. 

“You're so black, Kitty! Your twin would 
need to be dust like you, ’cept that white bib. 
Maybe she’d take dat off after meals.” 

Kitty curled into a ball. She didn’t seem to 
mind that Baby-boy’s love was undivided. 

Baby-boy ran out to play. He had made “ free, 
four, seven sand pies,’”’ when, as he told mamma 
he heard “ Araminta miewing for Arabella.” 

« There she was, mamma,” said he, ‘ dust like 
Arabella, cept tie bib. She must be a twin!” 

** Kitty-cat, 1’l1 name you for my beau’ful book. 
You’re Araminta. Here’s your twin.” Arabella 
awoke. She didn’t waut a twin. “Spit, spit!” 
sald she. “ Spit!’’? and she made herself stand 
out like a burr. Araminta moved toward the 
door, and raised her back in the same way. 

“You funny sings!’ said Baby-boy. ‘* Ara- 
bella, where are your company manners? 
Smoove yourself! You teach Araminta to make 
herself all prickles, too.” Baby-boy sat beside 
the kitten, smoothing and petting until fierceness 
was gone. Then he reached for the little 
stranger. With coaxing and petting she began 
to purr. He sat on the floor, a kitten on either 
side. 

“Poor Araminta! ” said he. ‘ Were you hunt- 
ing long for your twin? P’r’aps you’re hungry. 
Mamma, may I get some milk?” The saucer of 
milk was placed by the grate. Araminta stood 
before it. She had hardly taken a sip before 
naughty, well-fed Arabella drove her away. 
“ Spit, spit! ’ said Arabella, and raised one little 
paw to strike. Mamma agreed with Baby-boy 
that Arabella was ill-bred. She placed another 
saucer on the opposite side of the fireplace, and 
Araminta drank in peace. 

It was many days before they drank from the 
same saucer. Arabella was unkind and rude 
until the day that she found Araminta’s tail. 

Baby-boy laughed to see them roll over and 
over on the floor, each after the same tail. From 
that moment they were friends. They ate from 
the same dish. They played together. They 
came together in answer to a call. Baby-boy 
would get no farther than “ Ara’’in calling either 
kit, when, with bib and without, both would 
come. 

Cook declared them “a nuisance.” She had 
been known to throw a dipperful of water at 
them. 

“Sure, they’re too thick intoirly!’”’ she said. 
** Wherever I do be treadin’ they’re under foot. 
Och! Their nonsinsical names and antics are 
that near drivin’ me crazy. List, thin! Bad 
luck’s in thim black cats.” 

She loved Baby-boy, and watched that the 
kittens were fed. She grumbled at giving them 
milk, until she found that Baby-boy was drinking 
none. 

“Bless the by!’ she said, “ Why doesn’t he 
drink his drap 0’ milk?” 

Baby-boy said that he was saving it for the kit- 
tens. Saucers were never empty after that. 

.*O Cook Sarah, look here! a new kitty! ’”’ said 
Baby-boy one day. “It followed manima home. 
I may keepit. Aren’t you glad, Sarah? See its 
cunning little mouth! Oh, you dear sing! What 
shallI name it, cook? There’s only Arabella and 
Araminta in my book. This isn’t a twin, either. 
It’s gray.” Cook didn’t seem inclined to talk. 
She noisily washed dishes, Baby-boy repeated 
his question. ‘Call it what you like,” said cook: 
“ Arrah-be-aisy suits.” 

“Dood!” said Baby-boy. “I dust admire you 
for sinking of dat name.’””’ Who could withstand 
Baby-boy? 

Cook gave him a hug, telling him that he was 
‘‘after stalin’ ”’ her heart. 

Arrah-be-aisy could not make his home with 
Arabella and Araminta. He lived in the barn. 
John said that he needed him. 

Baby- boy was glad to please John. When John 
took Baby-boy to see Arrah-be-aisy with his first 
mouse, Baby-Boy’s pride in his kitten struggled 
with his pity for the mouse. 

He went to mamma for comfort. 

Baby-boy held Arabella and Araminta and 
mamma rocked all three. They resolved that, 
with his taste for mice, Arrah-be-aisy would bet- 
ter be given to John. Arabella and Araminta 
purred contentedly. 

Arrah-be-aisy was growing to be a famous 
mouser. 

Arabella and Araminta were developing into 
sleek and lazy young cats, when a strange “ miew, 
miew,” sounded at the kitchen door. 

“Be off wid ye!’”’ and, with the words, couvk 





Maltese cat ran from the kitchen door. Her piti- 
ful wall brought a sympathetic response. Baby- 
boy was at the sitting-room window, watching 
for mamma, who was away. He ran to the front 
door. “Poor sing! Come, kitty!” At his call 
she came up the steps and in at the open door. 
Baby-boy loved her at once. “ Pretty kitty! Is 
you an orphan? I'll take care of you.” He 
stroked and fondled her for a:longtime. Then he 
took her to show to cook. 

“Cook Sarah, see this beau’ful kitty.” Cook 
gave but a glance. 

“The old tramp cat! Arrah! go ’way!” 

The sound of the voice suggested a flying 
broom, and the cat jumped from Baby-boy’s 
arms out through the open window. Baby-boy 
followed by way of the door. He was just in time 
to see her disappear uader the wood-pile. 

Cook was really kind. She gave Baby-boy a 
cooky, and dried his tears; 

Each day he went to the wood-pile, watching 
for Arrah-go-’way. Sometimes he took Arabella 
and Aramipta. They seemed to understand, and 
comforted him by purring. One day Araminta 
opened her mouth and gave a great yawn. Then 
he saw that they must be tired, and went-alone. 
That day the Maltese cat came at Baby-boy’s 
call.. He fed her.. Next day she came again. 
This time she acted strangely. She would cry 
‘and run underneath the wood, then return 
“miewing.” Baby-boy lay flat on the ground to 
peep under, as she disappeared. 

He could not believe that he heard correctly: 
“Miew, miew! Miew, miew!” Several little 
cries at once. What could it mean? He crawled 
under a little way. There, with legs sticking 
out, John discovered him. He said: “ Blest if 
here aren’t Baby-boy’s shoes and stockings!” 
The feet inside of the shoes and stockings waved 
wildly in the air. A muffled voice from under the 
wood-pile said, “John! John! what do you 
sink?” ; 

“I think,” said John, “that you'll be as black 
as my hat.” 

-“*O John, that’s just the thing! Lend me your 
hat.” 


Baby-boy, after much effort, brought one of his 
hands down beside his knee. There it wriggled 
until it clasped John’s hat, then disappeared. 
His legs waved ecstatically, while Baby-boy made 
all manner of interésting exclamations. 

“The darlings! Ouch! Prickles! One, two, 
free, four, seven! John, pull me out!” John 
pulled. Out came Baby-boy. ‘Out came a hat 
full of kittens. .Out came a miewing Maltese cat. 

“I’m blest! ” said John, 

“ Aren't they beau’ful? ” said Baby-boy. Then 
he began to call “‘ Mamma! Mamma! ” 

Mamma came to the window, then out of doors 
to Baby-boy. John began toexplain. Baby-boy 
jumped about.so in his efforts to tell also that ne 
started a choras of ‘“‘ miews”’ from the hat on the 
ground. At this, Lady Maltese slipped away 
with one little blind kitten in her mouth, and was 
back from under the wood-pile for another before 
any one knew it. 

Baby-boy settled down beside the others 
“Mamma,” said he, “now aren't we sorry we 
called the nice mamma kitty Arrah-go-’way? ’— 
Louise T. H. Pope, in Christian Register. 


—Rotes and Queries. 


THE ENGLISH CROWN RuByY.—“ Young 
Queen”: The ruby of the English crown is 
famousin popular estimation. But—its history 
apart—what dces the connoisseur say as to its 
value? Is it aruby, oris it only a fine and large 
spinel? Some people call a spinel a spinel ruby, 
but aspinel is nota ruby. The stone last named, 
when it is of more than 3} carats in weight and 
flawless all through, is more precious than a per- 
fect diamond ofthe same size. When it is con- 
siderably larger its value is not to be estimated, 
and may be anything, according to the passion of 
the collector. But the spinel (a much less hard 
crystal), even when it reaches the weight of four 
carats, is valued at half the worth of a four-carat 
diamond. There are famous royal rubies, but 
that which flames in the royal crown is, according 
toacommon rumor among experts, the lowller 
spinel. 

THE PRESIDENT’sS YACHT.—* R. W.C.”: In 
addition to the interest which this vessel draws 








because she has been sele¢ted as the temporary 
floating home of President Roosevelt and his 
family, the Mayflower has had a life eventful 
from the start. Prior to the Spanish-American 
War the boat had been the property of Mrs. 
Ogden Goelet. She was built for the Goelet | 
family by G.& J. Thompson, a prominont ship- 
building firm on the Clyde. Her original cost was | 
$800,000. Aftei the death of Mr. Goelet the yacht | 
was offered for sale, and among the wealthy pros- | 
pective buyers was the King of the Belgians. 
When our war broke out, however, the United 
States entered the bidding lists and secured the 
boat for $450,000, and fitted her out as a torpedo- 
boat destroyer. Later she figured repeatedly 
in telegrams from the West Indies during 
the progress of the war. in size, the Mayflower 
is 321 feet over all, with a water line of 275 feet, 
and has 36.6 of beam. The boat’s chief fame, 
though, rests on the grace and beauty of her out- 
lines. The speed of the boat is above the aver- 
age, and at sea she is said to be remarkably 
steady. Her displacement is 2690 tons, and her 
engines,of the triple expansion model, have an 
indicated horse power of 4700, that drives her 
through the water by means of twin screws. 
When first purchased by the Government the 
Mayflower was taken to the Brooklyn Navy 
Yard and fitted out with a complement of four- 
inch and five-inch guns, but duringthe recent 
overhauling these heavy guns were replaced by 
one and six pounders. While Governor Allen 
was in charge of affairs at Porto Rico the May 
flower served as his official yacht. Since then 
she has been recognized as the vessel replacing 
the Dolphin. 

WuHy Two EArs ARE NECESSARY.—“ Curi- 
ous”: Sound travels by waves radiating froma 
central point of disturbance, just as waves 
radiate when a stone is dropped into still water 
So far as the hearing of each individual is con- 
cerned these waves move in a direct line from 
the cause of the sound to his ear, the impac 
being the greatest in the ear nearest to the 
source. This being the case, a person who has 
totally lost the sense of hearing in one ear, 
although he may imagine that the defect is of 
little consequence, cannot locate the direction of 
a sound to save his life, even when the centre of 
disturbance is quite near him. 


_____-Brilltants, 


I sing because Thy works are fair, 
Thy glory makes me glad, 

The garments bright of praise { wear, 
For Thou art brightly clad. 


Full triumph doth my soul possess, 

Because Thy ways are right; 
The glory of Thy righteousness 

Maketh my dear delight. 

__—Thomas H. Gill. 

I saw a little child with bandaged eyes, 
Put up its hands to feel its mother’s face; 
She bent, and took the tender, groping palms, 
And pressed them to her lips a little space. 








I know a soul made blind by its desires, 

And yet its faith keeps feeling for God’s face— 

Bend down, OU Mighty Love, and !et that faith 

One little moment touch Thy lips of grace. 
—Anna J. Granniss. 


Through the night of doubt and sorrow 
Onward goes the pilgrim band, 

Singing sonys of expectation, 
Marching to the promised land. 

Clear before us through the darkness 
Gleams and burns the guiding light; 

Brother clasps the hand of bruther, 
Stepping fearless through the night. 

—Bernhard S. Ingemann. 


Let me not dwell so much within 
My bounded heart, with anxious heed— 
Where all my searches meet with sin, 
And nothing satisfies my need— 
It shuts me from the sound and sight 
Of that pure world of life and light. 
—Anna L. Waring. 
My song Is love unknown; 
My Saviour’s love to me; 
Love to the loveless shown, 
That they might lovely be. 
—Samuel Crossman. 


There is no change of time and place with Thee; 
Where’er I go, ’tis still with me the same; 
Within Thy presence I rejoice to be, 

And always hallow Thy most holy name. 








threw the broom which she was using. A large 


—Jones Very. 


| instead of restoring the old charter, granted a 


| of Maine and the territory of Nova Scotia into 


showed that a rabbit would fall asleep when in- 
jected with the urinary secreticn of a tired la- 
borer, but that only a spasm was produced by the 
night secretion of the same man. The products 





Historical, 


——The first American printing-press was set 
up in Cambridge, Mass., in 1000. i 

—The first settlement in Tennessee, led by 
James Robertson, was made in 1768; the first in 
Kentucky, led by Daniel Boone, In 1769. There 
Was no effort to settle the country north of the 
Ohio River for nearly twenty years to come. 

——In 1643 Massachusetts Bay and Plymouth 
united with Connecticut and New Haven in a 
confederacy for mutual defence. They refused 
to admit Rhode Island, whose territory they 
claimed as their own. This New England union 
lasted through the commonwealth period, and 
was silently allowed to disappear soon after the 
restoration in 1660. 

—tThe territory of Virginia at first covered 
nearly all of the present Southern States north of 
South Carolina, but was gradually reduced by the 
formation of new colonies. Thus when the Revo- 
lution broke out Virginla covered the present 
States of Virginia, West Virginia and Kentucky. 
But she claimed that her northern boundary ran 
northwest instead of west, so as to take in the 
western part of Pennsylvania and the present 
great Northwestern States of Ohio, Indiana, 
Illinois, Michigan and Wisconsin. 

——In 1651, Parliament passed the first of what 
are called the “ Navigation Acts.” They forbade 
the colonies to trade with any uther country than 
England, or to receive foreign ships into their 
ports. They were particularly aimed at New 
England, whose people had gone eagerly into 
commerce; but they were not well enforced for 
many years. The revenue officers were careless, 
or took bribes to allow vessels to trade with 
foreign countries, and thus most of the Massa- 
chusetts, Rhode Island and Connecticut mer- 
chants were compelled to be smugglers, and to 
engage in trade that was forbidden by the law. 
About a hundred years after the passage of these 
laws, the attempt was made to enforce them in 
earnest, and this helped greatly to bring about 
the Revolution. 


- Popular Science. 


——Two plumb-lines, 4250 feet long, suspended 
in amine shaft, have shown Prof. F. W. M’Nair 
a spreading ofan inch. Deflection by air cur- 
rents seemed the only explanation. 

——The nasal passages are stated to have a sur- 
face area of not less than twenty square inches. 
A new preventive of hay fever is the rubbing 
with surgical cotton twice daily of as much of 
this inner surface, or mucous membrane, as can 
be reached. The massage hardens the mem- 
brane, lessening its over-sensitiveness. 

——tThe voleanic dust frum Mout Pelee proves 
to have little fertilizing value. An analysis by an 
American engineer of specimens fromjBarbadoes, 
where—though ninety miles away—the fall on 
May 7 was about three inches, has shown only 
0.675 per cent. of potash and 0.141 of phosphoric 
anhydride, 

—How the electric waves used in wireless 
telegraphy follow the earth’s curvature is still an 
unsolved problem. E. Lasher supposes that the 
waves run along the surface of the earth, and 
especially of the sea, in the same manner that 
they follow a wire, and that part of the electric 
energy enters the earth’s surface as part of it 
penetrates the surface of the wire. A suggested 
test of the theory is signaling between two bal- 
loons, when the difficulty of eommunication 
should increase with the height. The electrical 
oscillations being at right angles to the wire or 
earth’s surface, another interesting experiment 
would be the sending of signals up a precipice, 
using both horizontal and vertical antenne. 
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Items of Interest. 

—The New England colonists sided with 
Parliament against the king, and during the Com- 
monwealth period the Massachusetts Bay colony 
was allowed to take possession of all the rest of 
New England to the north of her; and this new 
territory was left to her for some years after the 
restoration. In 1684, the king’s judges declared 
the Massachusetts at an end; and James II. at- 
tempted to make the whole of New England one 
royal colony, when he was driven from the throne 
in 1689. The new sovereigns, William and Mary, 


new charter in 1691. It united the colonies of 
Plymouth and Massachusetts Bay, the province 


one colony, by the name of Massachusetts Bay; 
and made New Hampshire a separate colony. 
But the right to elect the governor was taken 
from the people, and all the religions except the 
Roman Catholic were permitted. The colony re- 
mained under this charter until the colonies 
finally rebelled against Great Britain. 

—Sleep is produced by the action of sub- 
stances generated in the body during work, states 
Dr. J. H. Kellogg. Experiment some years ago 


of the body laboratory of the idler, instead of 


L 


in America took part in the wars. The first 


English rulers, King William’s War (1689- 
Queen Anne’s War (1702-1713), and Klug ie 
War (17441748). In America they were waged 
maloly by New England and New York against 
Canada; and the Southern colonies took little 
part in them. Bat the treaties which ended all 
these wars agreed that each party should give 
back its conquests, except that, at the end of 
Queen Aune's War, England kept Port Royal and 
Nova Scotia. This was the only gain to the colo- 
nies from any of these wars. 

— Radion the new metal of Professor Marck- 
wald of Berlin. forms the thousandth part of 
radioactive bismuth from uranium ore. It is sep- 
pate by pi are process. Its rays differ 

ose Of radium in being absor 
as well as by glass. a umn hale a 





Home Dressmaking 








Hints by May Manton. 





$203 Tucked Blouse, 


4199 Nine Gored Skirt 32 to 40 bust. 


22 to 30 waist. 


Woman’s Nine-Gored Skirt. 4199. 
Having a Box Plait on the Straight Edge of Each 
Gore. 

The skirt is cut tn nine gores and includes ‘one box 
plait at the straight edge of each. an arrangement 
which guarantees a perfect fit and outline and does 
away with all danger of the pulling out of shape 
that is apt to accompany plaits laid on the bias or at the 
centre of circular gores. The plaits are stitched to 
flounce depth, then fall free to give a becoming flare. 
The fuliness at the back is laid in deep inverted plats 

that are pressed quite flat. 

The quantity of material required for the medium 
size is 11§ yards 2] or 27 inches wide, 6 yards 44 inches 
wide, or 5g yards 52 inches wide, when material has 
figure or nap; 5 yards 44 inches wide or 4j yards 52 
inches wide when material has neither figure nor nap. 
The pattern, 4199, is cut in sizes fora 22, 24,26 2 
and 30-inch waist measure. 





Woman’s Tucked Blouse. 4203. 

The foundation lining is smoothly fitted by means 
of shoulder, underarm and centre-back seams and 
single bust darts. Un it is arranged the vest, with its 
pointed stock. The waist proper is tucked in groups, 
and 1s without fullness at the back, but is gathered at 
the front, where it blouses slightly and stylishly over 
the belt. The fronts are slightly elongated, faved apd 
turned back to form tapering revers. The sleevés.are 
tucked from the shoulders to within.a short distance 
of the wrists, when they_are left freé to form soft 
puffs. j 

To cut this blouse in the medium size 43 yards of 
material 21 inches wide, 33 yards 27 inches wide or 2 
yards 44 inches wide will be require4, with 1g yards of 
all-over lace for vest, revers, stock and cuffs. 

The pattern, 4203, is cut in sizes for a 32, 34, 36, 38 and 
40-inch bust measure. 








4202 Child's Dress, 
2,4 Gand 8 yrs. 3913 Fancy Blouse, 


32 to 40 bust. 


Woman's Fancy Blouse. 3913. 

The foundation is a fitted lining, that closes at the 
centre front. Both back and fronts of the waist are 
stitched in groups of four fine tucks, then arranged 
over the lining. The waist proper closes beneath the 
centre group of tucks, but the yoke is attached to the 
right front only, and hooked into place at the left 
shoulder. The elbow sleeves are tucked to within a 
pra po i the lower edge, where they fall free to 

n frills, but the bis s P ; 
ete ishop sleeves are plain, finished 
To cut this waist for a woman of medium size 33 
yards of material 21 izches wide or ? yards 44 inches 
wide will be required. with 2 yards of lace insertion 
3 yards of narrow and 23 yards of wide velvet ribbon 
to make as illustrated; 33 yards 21 or 27 inches wide 
or 2} yards 44 inches wide to make with bishop sleeves 

The pattern, 3913, is cut in Sizes for 32, 34, 36, 38 and 
40-inch bust measure. via 


three of these were called, from the names of the < 


soothing, poison and irritate, giving rise to sleep. 
There were other sleep producing 
sleep from bromide 


of potash. opium, alcohol, ch'oroform or ether 
is not of the most restful kind, and there are 
Nature’s own sleep producer 1s 


lessness. 
substances, but the 


after effects. 
within the reach of all. The person. in health 
can get two or three hours of out-door activity 
before going to bed, and the partially disabled 


can perform hard work by extending the arms at 
full length for two minutes or keeping all the 


muscles rigid for five minutes. The bed-ridden 
invalid can get the benefits of good exercise from 
many movements of head, limbs and trunk. 

—-Day messages by wireless telegraphy re- 
quire much greater transmitting power than 
night messages. Day*signals utterly failed to 
reach Marconi at seven hundred ‘miles, although 
a night message was successfully sent more than 
1550 miles, and a night signal more than two thou 
sand miles. It is supposed that sunshine exerts 
a diselectrifyiug influence upon the aerial wires. 

—An eggshell farm isa part of one of the 
primary school departments of study in Buffalo. 
Each child takes an eggshell about two-thirds 
whole. The child’s name is written on the shell, 
and after a lesson on soils sufficient earth is 
placed in the shell to fillit. Each oneina room 
is given the same kind of seed to plant. After 
the plant becomes too large for the shell the child 
is encouraged to take it home aad plant in a large 
garden. The teachers aim to teach the complete 
life history of the plant from seed to seed. 

-—A smokeless artificial coalis expected to re- 
sult froma new French treatment of garbage 
Paper and straw, and the refuse from abattoirs, 
fish markets, etc., are mixed with tar and naph- 
thalene kneaded, dried and pressed into bri- 
quettes. These burn brightly, with slow genera- 
tion of heat. With improvement in details, it is 
believed the process will yield a fuel burning 
with less ash, and having heating qualities about 
like ordinary coal. 

—-In the electrolytic reduction of lead sul- 
phide, as now carried out at Niagara Falls, the 
ores are used as cathodes in an acid electrolyte, 
hydrogen sulphide being formed ahd passing off 
as a gas, while the spongy metallic lead remains. 
The apparatus resembles a pile of lead dinner 
plates, each plate representing a cell, and with 
forty eight cells in series, using 130 volts, the 
product is about two pounds of lead per horse- 
power hour. The: process, whose chief difficulty 
has been incomplete reduction through passage 
of the current through the lead produced, has 
been so improved that about ninety-two to ninety- 
five per cent. of the ore is now reduced to metal. 
The gases developed are hydrogep sulphide and 
oxygen in their combining proportions, and it is 
proposed to utilize these for driving gas engines. 

— A horticulturist mentions a plant of the 
primrose family, Primula obconica, as the only 
one that can be had in flower allthe year round 
A large pot of this plant has flowered continu- 
ously for five years. The flowers are abundant, 
and were originally of a pale lilac, but have been 
recently improved not only in size but in variety 
of color, white and many shades of, liiac and pink 
to deep rose being now obtainable. The cut 
flowers are pleasing for house decoration, while 
keeping fresh a long time in water. The plant 
thrives out of doors;in summer, but requires hot- 
house protection in winter. The one objection- 
able quality is that both flowers and leaves poison 
the skin of some individuals. 

—wWhen James II. and his son were driven 
from England the King of France received them 
and gave them help. For this and other reasons, 
France and England were frequently at war for 
the next seventy years, and the French colonies 


Child’s Dress. 4202. 
To be Made With High or {Low Neck, Long or 
Elbow Sleeves. 


The foundation for the long waist is a fitted body 
lining that closes at the centre back, but separately 
on the outside. On it are arranged the full front and 
backs, and on to it is faced the yoke. At the low neck 
is a bertha, cut square to give a collar effect. The 
high neck is finished with a Standing collar. The long 
sleeves are in bishop style with Straight, narrow cuffs 
but the short sleeves are puffed and finished with 
bands and frills of needlework. The skirt is simply 
hemmed and gathered at the upper edge. 

To cut this dress for a child of 4 years of age 33 
yards of material 27 inches wide, 3 yards 32 inches 
wide or 2} yards 44 inches wide will be required, with 
dyard all-over tucking for yoke, 1g yards of edging 
and 2 yards of insertion to trim as illustrated. 

The pattern, 42v2, is cut in sizes for children of 2, 4,6 
and 8 years of age. re 








4201 Misses’ “S ot i 
Seam” Skirt. 4200 “Monte Carlo’ 
12 to 16 years. Coat, 34,38 and 42 bu 


Misses’ “Slot Seam” Skirt. 4201 


“ Slot seams” make the latest development of tucks 
and plaits, and are among the features noted in the 





models of the best designs, and may be looked for in 
the skirts and suits of the coming season. This stylish 
skirt shows them to advantage, and is both graceful 
and becoming as well as smart. The original is of 
Sicilian, but all suiting and skirt materials are appro- 
priate. 

The skirt is cut in seven gores, and the “slot 
seams ” are so arranged as to conceal all joinings. At 
their upper portions they are stitched flat with Corti- 
celli silk, but fall free at flounce depth where their 
fullness provides flare and freedom. ‘Dhe fullness at 
the back is laid in inverted plaits that are pressed flat. 
To cut this skirt inthe medium size (14 years) 7 
yards of material 27 inches wide, 6 yards 44 inches 
wide or 5 yards 52 inches wide will be required. 

The pattern, 4201, is cut in sizes for misses of 12, 14 
and 16 years of age. 





Woman’s “Monte Carlo” Cape. 4200. 
The cape is circular and seamed at the centre- 
back. The big collar is cut in two sections, then 
joined to the yoke portion and arranged over the neck 
edge. The closing is effected invisibly by means of 
hooks and loops attached to the yoke only or sewn to 
a fly extending down the front. 

To cut this cape in the medium size, 3} yards of ma- 
terial 41 inches wide, 1g yards 44 inches wide, or lg 
yards 56 inches wide will be required, with one-half 
yard of all-over lace for collar. 

The pattern, 4200, it cut in three sizes, small, 
medium and large, corresponding to 34, 38 and 42-inch 
bust measure. 





HOME DRESSMAKING. 
SPECIAL PATTERNS—For a catalogue or 
any pattern illustrated on this page, send 10 
cents (coin or postage stamp), state number, 
shown on cut, and size wanted, and write your 
name and address distinctly. Mail orders filled 
promptly. Address MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHe 
MAN, Boston, Mass. 
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The Horse. 


Winners in the New England and West- 
ern Circuits. 

No. 1 in cur horse illustration isa 
likeness of the trotter Rythmic. He is a 
dark brown horse, 15.2 hands high, bred by 
Jesse Turney, Paris, Ky.,and foaled in 
1897. His sire is Oakland Baron (2.09}), 
by Baron Wilkes (2.18). His dam is 
Duchess (2.204), by Strathmore; second 
dam, Lady Hamlet (dam of Cicerone, 2.18%), 
by Hamlet, son of Volunteer 55; third 


dam, by Joe Love, a son of Alexander’s ; 


Abdallah. This is good stout breeding 
all the way through. 

The following account of the early his- 
tory of this wonderful trotter is copied from 
the Buffalo Express: 

“Hudson declared before leaving Lexington 
that he would drive the horse in 2.04 in a race be- 
fore the close of the season, and that in 1903 
Rythmic would rob Cresceus of his crown. 
There is no more interesting history connected 
with any horse now prominent in the trotting 
world than that of the winner of the classic M. 
and M. in 1902. 

“Rythmic is a Kentucky production out and 
out, as his sire and dam were both bred in ‘hat 
State, and all hail from the one section, Bourbon 
County. He was broken as a two-year-old, but 
after showing his ability to trot fast even at that 
tender age, was attacked with pinkeye. It was 
a long siege before he recovered and then his 
sight was affected. He had not gone totally 
blind at the age of three, when Doug Thomas 
began to drive him on his half-mile track near 
Paris. He could discern objects dimly, and this 
made him sensitive and an unusually dangerous 
colt to handle. 

Thomas finally drove him a mile in 2.12 to a cart, 
as he was always afraid to trust himself behind 
Rythmic with a sulky. Shortly after this per 
formance, the colt became frightened and ran 
away with Thomas, finally turning over the cart 
in Stoner creek. Neither trainer nor horse was in- 
jured. Thomas, however, had enough of the 
black horse, and Jesse Turney, his owner, turned 
him over to James Hukill to handle the rest of 
the season. Hukill never asked anything fast of 
him, making no effort to fit him for racing last 
year. 

“ This season Turney made arrangements with 
Scott Hudson to take the horse, which in the 
meantime had become almost totally blind. He 
can just distinguish between light and dark, and 
notes the difference when a lantern is brought 
into his stall at night, although he cannot locate 
its direction. When Hudson began to drive 
Rythmiec this season the great horse had little 
contidence in himself and the noted driver hooked 
a third line to his rigging, with a guide strap at 
his chin. He drove him only a few days in 
this manner, as Rythmic soon learned his 
driver’s voice, and now a word from Hudson is 
law tothe blind horse. Hudson has yet to drive 
Rythmic to a break. After seeing the great 
horse work the first quarter at the Kentucky 
Trotting Horse Breeders’ Association track in 
.31, J. L. Druien, the wealthy Bardstown owner, 
who has Onward Silver, Chase and other great 
horses in training, offered $10,000 for Rythmic, 
but, acting on Hudson’s advice, Turney declined 


the tender, — : 
* Rythmic is a natural trotter and requires but 


little extra rigging. He wears quarter boots and 
shin boots behind, and a three-ounce toe weight. 
As an indication of his remarkable brush it is 
only necessary to say that Rythmic trotted the 
last eighth of a slow mile in Lexington in .144, a 
1.56 gait. Hudson has confidence that Kythmic 
will sweep the country with an unbeaten record, 
winding up the season by placing his name in the 
list of winners of the classic Transylvania.” 

Rythmic has started three times this season 
to date, and has won first money in all of 
them, in fact, he has not yet lost a heat. He 
won the $10,000 M. & M. stake at Detroit, the 
$5000 for 2.23 trotters at Columbus, and the 
$1200 purse for 2.30 trotters at Fort Erie, 
N. Y., where he took a record of 2.09} in- 
the second heat. 

No. 2 is a likeness of the wonderful 
pacer Dan Patch, a brown or brown bay 
stallion, bred by Dan A. Messenger, Jr., 
Oxford, Ind., and foaled in 1896. His sire 
is the noted trotting-bred pacer Joe 
Patchen (2.014), one of the most royal- 
looking pacing stallions when jogging 
up past the grandstand that it has 
ever been our good fortune to see, 
and very popular with the masses of 
race-goers in New England. Joe Patchen 
was got by Patchen Wilkes (2.294), he by 
George Wilkes (2.22), out of a daughter of 
Herr’s Mambrino Patchen. The dam of 
Joe Patchen was Josephine Young, by Joe 
Young (2.18), a son of Star of the West 
(2.265), by Jackson’s Flying Cloud, by Ver- 
mont Black Hawk. 

The dam of Dan Patch was Zelica, by 
Wilkesberry, he by Young Jim, out of 
Madam Adams, a daughter of American 
Clay, Madam Adams’ dam being by Amos’s 
Cassius M. Clay Jr., sire of American Girl 
(2.164). The second dam of Dan Patch was 
by Pacing Abdallah, a son of Alexander’s 
Abdallah. 

It will be seen from the above that Dan 
Patch is inbred to George Wilkes, and that 
Wilkesberry, the sire of his dam, was in- 
bred to the Clay strain. He also getsa Ver- 
mont Black Hawk cross through Joe Young 
(2.18), the sire of Joe Patchen’s dam. 

Dan Patch started green when a four- 
year-old, in 189%. He was engaged in four 
races that year, won them all and took a 
record of 2.16. Last year he was started 
twelve times, won first.money every time, 
and lowered his record to 2.044. He has 
already started in three races this year, 
and won them with ease, reducing his 
race record to 2.03? at Cleveland, July 23. 
He was started against time at Columbus, 
O., last Saturday, the 2d inst., to beat 
2.013, the record of his sire. His driver 
states that it was not his intention to 
beat the time specified, but the time was 
2.00%. The time by fractions was as fol- 
lows: First quarter 31, second quarter 29, 
third quarter 30} and fourth quarter in 304 
seconds. He is regarded by good judges as 
the most likely pacer in sight for world’s 
championship honors. 

No. 3 is the pacer Direct Hal, bred by E. 
F. Geers and foaled in 1896. His sire is 
Direct (2.054), and he was by Director 
(2.17), while his dam was by Echo, a son of 
Rysdyk’s Hambletonian, and out ot a daugh- 
ter of Jack Hawkins, a thoroughbred son of 
Boston. The dam of Direct Hal is Bessie 
Hal, by Gibson’s Tom Hal; second dam by 
Prince Pulaski; third dam by Bostwick’s Al- 
mont Jr., and fourth dam by Elliston’s 
Rattler. Mr. Geers sold Direct Hal to 
Messrs. C. J. & Harry Hamlin, a year or 
two ago, for $10,000. He has been used 
some in the stud for several seasons, and 
has been in training several years, but 
was saved for stake events and not 
started until this season. His first 
race was at Detroit, Mich., July 14, 
and he made a world’s record by win- 
ning the first heat in 2.06%. He won the 
next two in 2.084, 2.07}. He also won in 
straight heats at Cleveland, July 23, and it 
looks as though he had all of his stake en- 
gagements at his mercy. 

No. 4 is the black pacing mare Persenette 
(2.09{), bred by Thomas Nevett, Bradford 
Tll., and foaled in 1892. Her sire ig Oneida, 
and Oneida was by Nutwood (2.183), out of 
Sanquoit, by George Wilkes (2.22), The 
dan of Persenette was by J. R. Shedd 
(2.19}), a son of Red Wilkes. Persenette 
took a record of 2.09] at Dayenport, Ia., 
July 19, 1900. She is owned by Walter 
Palmer of Ottawa, Ill., and won a match 
race with Jone (2.084) for $3000 at that 


| 








1. Rythmic, 2.11 1-2. 2. 


Dan Patch, p., 2.00 3-4. 3. 





WINNERS FROM GRAND, WESTERN AND NEW ENGLAND CIRCUITS. 


Direct Hal, p., 2.06 3-4. 


4. Persenette, p., 2.09 3-4. 5. 





Endorsed by all leading horsemen for side 
lining or pulling horses. Horses afraid of 
electrics perfectly controlled ; for colt breaking 
has no superior. Ask your harness maker 
for it. Price, 3.00. For particulars, addrese, 


W. T. GIBSON, 


11 Willard Street, Cambridge, Mass 
For Sale by all First Class Harness Dealers 





By using the 


NATIONAL 
FEED BOX. 


Saves its pies in six 
weeks and keeps the 

Compels slow and proper 
feeding, aids digestion and saves doctor bills. 
Used and endorsed by Ed. Geers, Andy McDow- 
ell, Jack Curry, John Keliey, Orin Hickok and 
hundreds of others. Price complete, $2.25. Write 


for c 5 
NATIONAL FEED BOX COMPANY, 
206 Larned Street, W., Detroit, Mich. 








HORSEMEN, USE DR. TURNBULL’S 


CURINE “eit 


AMERICAN 
VETERINARY 
REMEDY. 


Formulated 
by W. A. W. 
Turnbull, V. 
M. D., late 
House Sur- 
geon, Veteri 
hary Hospital 
University of 
Pennsylania. 

A SAFE aos 
POSITIVE CURE 
for Spavin 
Splints, Curbs, 

ingbone, 
Pony Growths, 
Rheumatism, 
Sprung Knees, 
Lameness of 
all kinds, Ete. 

Itis the most Powerful Paint Known and 

Supersedes All Cautery Or Firing: 
NO BLEMISH! NO HAIR GONE! 

Its effects are Absorbent. <Alterative, 
Penetrative and Antiseptic and it will 
reach the deepest vl trouble. We will 

lat one ' 

WAGER $500 {hatoze Curine 
9 ll produce better results than any paint, lin 
juent or spavin cure ever made, and we will give 
$100.00 for any curable case that it will not 
cure if used as directed. Every bottle is WAh- 
RANTED to give satisfaction! Testimonials 
from the best horsemenin the world. Sold by 
druggists or harness dealers or expressed from 
the manufacturers. 

H. S. BOSSART & CO., Latrobe, Pa., U. S. A. 

Price { Large Bottles, 82 00. 
Small Botues, $1.00. 

Send for our 96-page_ Little Giant, up-to-date 
wok on the principal diseases of the horse, 
eauses, Symptoms and treatment, with testi- 


Alcy, 2.13 1-4. — and directions for Curine. By mail 











No. 5is a likeness of the black gelding 
Aley, bred by Arthur Fay, Madrid Springs, 
N. Y., and foaled in 1894. His sire is 
Aleyonium (2.244), by Aleyone (2.27). 
His dam is Nelly F., by Elial G., 
a son of Aberdeen, and his second 
dam was by Phil Sheridan (2.264). 
Alcy was raced some in 1900 and took a 
record that year of 2.24}. Last year he 
was started six times and took a record of 
2.13 in a race that he won at Readville 
last fall, after a change of drivers. 
He is now owned by Mr. C. W. 
Lassell, and is thought by good judges 
to be a sure candidate for 2.10 honors, 
while some say 2,08. He won -first money 
at the late Saugus meeting, but met with an 
accident in some way at Alban y, and broke 








one of his front hoofs badly. 


> 
>> 


Online, 2.04, Dead. 


A telegram received from the Interna- 
tional Stock Food Farm Company, Minne- 
apolis, Minn., dated the 16th inst., stated 
that the stallion 
that day. 
in 1890, and was _ trotting 
was a natural pacer and very _ preco- 
cious, as well as surprisingly fast. 
He placed the world’s championship record 
for two-year-old pacers at 2.11. He took 
a record of 2.04 as a four-year-old, and 
it yet stands as the best four-year-old record 
ever made to harness. Online was a re- 
markably well-bred horse, and was proving 





bred, yet 


proprietors of the International Stock Food 


stallion Directum, whose four-year-old 
trotting record still stands as the best ever 
made by a four-year-old trotter. 


Mambrino Patchen. 
was by Chester Chief, a son of Rysdyk’s 
Hambletonian. His second dam_ was 
by Mapes Horse, another’ son of 
Rysdyk’s Hambletonian. The first of 
Online’s get to ‘take a record in 
standard time was Inline, that paced to 
a record of 2.20} in 1899. In 1900 one 
trotter and four pacers were added to his 
list, and Inline reduced his .record to 2.16}. 
At the close of last season he was credited 
with thirteen that had taken records in 
standard time, the fastest of which was 
Onoto (2.103). Two new ones have been 
added to his list this year, viz., Greenline 
(2.07%), Strathline (2.18}) and Sallie Online 
(2.204). 

The death of Online is not only a great 
disappointment to the proprietors of the In- 
ternational Stock Food Farm Company, buta 
severe loss to the breeders of that section of 
the country. The proprietors of that estab- 
lishment are not easily discouraged,and will 
probably replace Online with one of the best 
pacing sires that they can buy. 


»— 


Old Orchard Meeting. 


Rain, which made the track unfit to race over, 
caused a postponement of one day in opening the 
August meeting at Old Orchard. There were but 
two races on the card for the opening day, but 
the attendance was remarkably good, and only 
one race, the 224 trot, was finished. The 2.24 
pace had a suspicious look. The judges con- 








place July 23. 


! cluded that Allen, the driver of the favorite, Alice 





He was-~-a bay horse, foaled | 


very successful as a sire of speed. The | 
large nuinber of his get that entered the list : 
last year attracted the attention of the. 


Farm Company, and they bought him last | 
spring for a stable companion of the trotting | 





Holmes, was not making a proper effort to win 
She took the first heat handily, but in the last 
half of the second heat, buck jumped and occu- 
pied so much of the track that she finished behind 
the distance flag. 

The judges learned how the pools had been 
selling, and believing that it was the intention of 
the driver of the mare to get her distanced, chey 
placed her and gave her driver some good advice. 
She won the next heat and the time was more 
than three seconds faster than the heat in which 
she was distanced. The judges then put 
Bard Palmer up behind Great Guy, and he 
won the next two_ heats, after which 
the race was postponed to the following day, 
when Alice Holmes won the deciding heat 
and race. The judges fired Allen $100 for laying 
up the heat the previous day. They also fine 
Stanby $50, and awarded Palmer $50 for driving 
Great Guy. Ou the last day of the race another 
fine of $100 was imposed on a spectator for a dis- 


| respectful remark toward the judges. Frank 


| Subert officiated as starter. 


SUMMARIES. 
Old Orchard, We., Aug. 13, 1902—2.24 class, 
trotung. Purse, $500. 


| Invader, b g, by Jay Bird; dam by Lumps 


Online (4) (2.04) died | 


EE fiw sycitie vaiss aac dace eden td hedps a tak 2-12 
Kalevala, b m (Young)..-..--.-.----. es a A 
Midnight, blk h (Cox).......--..---.--...--! > 4 2 
Kittie Wilkes, b m (Rathbun) -.............- 33 4 
Allruna, b m (Gordon)........-.....-.....4 5 6 

| Florence C., ch m ge doe 6 5 
Miss Shelton, blk m (O’Neil).......-......6 7 7 


Time, 2.20, 2.17}, 2.17}. 
Old Orchard, Me., Aug 14, 1902—2.24 class, 
pacing. Purse, $500. Five heats raced on the 


| 13th. 


Online was got by Shadeland Onward | 
(2.184), he by Onward (2.254), and out of | 


Nettie Time (dam of Temple Bar, 2.17}, | 
ete.), by Mambrino Time, son of Herr’s | 
The dam ot Online | 





Alice Holmes, blk m, by King Brilliant; 
dam by Dictator (Allen)..-..........- 151421 

Great Guy, b g, by Guy Wilkes; dam by 
Nutwood (Stanley and Palmer)......2 221 

Bertha W., 
(Cox and O’ Neil) .......------..---....3 


br m. by Prophet Wilkes 
1 
Decima Deane, b m (.3 one) bkctinebene 54 
4 43 


Gardner, gr g (W. O Nei Saget. « 
Time, 2.17}, 2.23}, 2.20, 2.194, 2.18}, 2.15}. 
Same day—2.16 class, pacing. Purse, $500. 

Kavalli, b h, by Kremlin; dam, Almera, by 
1 


Kentucky Prince (Young) .........-....-. 11 
Lexington, bIk g (O’Nell)....--............2 5 2 
Ellic, b g (Palmer)............--.-.....2....- 42 3 
Trouble, gr g (Jones and Allen)..........-- 3.3 ~5 
Harry L., b g (Rathbun)..................5 4 4 


Time, 2.15, 2.14, 2.13}. 
Same day—2.19 class, pacing. Purse, $500. 
Barnard, g, by Muchado; dam, Lewis 


Mare, by Mambrino Wilkes (Gordon)....1 1 
Bobby B., ch g (Jones)..........---...-.---. 242 
Bora Rosie, ch m (Allen)......-.---...-.-.- 3.2 4 

| Stephen P., brg (Porter) .....,....2........5 3 3 
Darius, blk g (O'Neil) .....--.-...---.2222--- 45 5 


Time, 2.12}, 2.133, 2.13}. 
Same day—2.14 class, pacing. Purse, $500. 
Anidrosis, ch g, by St. Croix; dam by 
1 


Young Volunteer (Kent) ....-.-.-.......2. 11 
Mace, Dg DIED gu fcchscaescssnnn panues nee ae Om 
Lantar, blk m (Palmer)........--..-......-. 27 3 
Dewey H., bik STE) ~~ nernsinrths---aneall 3 6 
Nat C., be Ce. 0 |) RS ee eC 556 4 
George Wilton, ch g (Gillies) ...............7 4 5 
Allenka, b g (Young) ..-.....-----...--..... 6 6dr 


Time, 2.104, 2.10, 2.11}. : 

Old Orchard. Me., Aug. 15, 1902—2.12 class, 
pacing. Purse, $500. 

Ned Wilkes, ch fi by Wilkes; dam, Fannie 


M., by Waldo Knox (Switzer) .......2.... 111 
Special Boy, ch x (Timothy) .--..-.-.--.. a ae 22 2 
Rana, gr m (Young) .---.-..-----.-. 0... .... 3.3 4 
George G., gr g (Fitzgerald and O’Neill)..4 4 3 

‘Time, 2.11}, 2.09}, 2.10}. 


Same day—2.08 class, pacing. Purse, $500. 
Emma G., ch m. by <Allandorf; dam. 


Emma C., by Almont (Lawrence)......12 211 
Art alco, bg, by Blanaleo (Timothy) ....2 11 2 2 
Norvin G., bg (Doble)........--.-....... 43333 
Gyp Walnut, bg (O’Neil)................34444 


Time, 2.09, 2.124, 2.134, 2.09, 2.13}. 


a 
i a 





Lexington Ky.) Notes. 

Some very interesting racing has occurred 
here this week at the Elks’ Horse Show, Fair 
and Carnival. There was no harness event 
cardedi tthe opening day, Monday, Aug. 11, but 
on the fol wing day a class was provided for 2.24 
trotters, an won by Rachel B. in straight heats. 
It was comp..ratively easy for this mare, and no 
description of the race is required. 

The pacing race fur 2.18 class resulted the fol- 
fowing day in much more of a contest. The first 
heat went to Countess Cecil in 2.19, closely 
pressed by Curtis with Mary L. The second and 








Oliver Goldsmith, blk c, by Gambetta Wilkes; : 
breeders, died here last night. 


of the sea has been estimated as 354 miles an 





third heats were taken by Mr. Dodge with Babe 


hour, or nearly six miles a minute. 


Allerton in 2.19 and 2.17}. It was inthe fourth 
heat that trouble arose. The judges concluded 
that Mr. Stout, with Erskine Reed, was not mak- 
ing the proper effort to win, and, as a conse- 
quence, Price was substituted. Babe Allerton 
won the heat ina fraction better chan 2.13, but 
inthe drive down the stretch Dodge used his 
whip in such a manner as to interfere with Ers- 
kine Reed; Dodge was fined $50, and the heat 
was declared off, all bets being recalled and 
another heat called for, when Countess Cecil 
again showed her quality by winning in 2.18. 
The Gambetta Wilkes mare proved the best in 
the following and deciding heat, which she reeled 
offin 2.144. The fourth heat, spoken of above as 
being declared off, does not showin the sum- 
mary. * 

In the two-year-old trot’.Thursday Doug 
Thomas uncovered a good thing in his filly by 
Wiggins (2.194), out of Zorava. She stepped two 
heats in 2.21}, which, to date, is the best mark 
obtained by a two-year-old filly this season. She 
did this in easy fashion, and really looked like 
she was yood for several seconds faster, being 
eased up at the finish. 

SUMMARIES. 

Lexington, Ky., Aug. 12, 1902—2.24 class, 
trotting. Purse, $500. 

— B., gr m, by Strongwood (Middle- 

"| See aye eats ee 
Lacy kas, bm, by Disputant; dam, Howard 

MINTS COURFORE) - « << a.5 5 onc oven con ccnesese 3 22 
Delecto. blk h, 

BOE) CRQUIE vin dm «.o ncncnsuvebsns sinc vomeees 43 3 

4 


Spencer Smith, rn g, by Jay Hawker; dam, 
Ruth Spurr (MeGarvey) é 
Boltocrat, blk h, by Bermuda; dam, Carrie 
Mack (Greenwade)...... ...-.-.-..------- dis 
Ashland Cassell, bh, by Ashland Wilkes; 
dam, Minnie Cassell ( helps) .......-.---- dis 
Bert Herr, br h, by Alfred (i.; dam, Bessie 
Huntington (Duncan)...-..---....-.--.--.-- dis 
Time, 2.18, 2.16}, 2.20. 
Same day—To beat 2.30}. 
Spun Glass, b m, by Allandorf; dam, Crystal 
RMIT soci ana puncte s da neune vane Avenida k sashes 1 
Time, 2.24}. 
Lexington, Ky., Aug. 13, 1902—2.18 class, 


Nearly all the winners in the Grand Circuit draw 









Faber Sulky 


@aoow 








It gets another World's Record. 


When Susie T. made the world’s 5-year-old record 
and trotted the fastest heat of the season in 2.064, at 
Brighton Beach last Thursday, she drew a Faber Sulky. 






Two of the three trotters starting in the wagon race on Friday at same place were hitched to 
Faber Basing Wagons. The winner, Imogene, drew the latest Faber, weighing forty-four pounds. 
Hontas Crook, winner of the pacing race same day, drew the same wagon. 

On Saturday York Boy won and made his record, 2.08}, to Faber Wagon. Winners of eight out of 
nine wagon races at this meeting drew Faber Wagons. 

We are proving week after week that the two Fabers are the lightest, strongest, stiffest, hand- 
somest and fastest racing vehicles made. 


THE FABER SULKY COMPANY, 








pacing. Purse, $500. 
Countess Cecil, bm, by Gambetta Wilkes; 


Send for Catalog. ROCHESTER, N. Y., U.S. A. 


NEW YORK AGENCIES: 
FABER SULKY, J. Newton Van Ness Company, 120 Chambers Street. 
FABER WAGON, W. D. Grand, American Herse Exchange, 50th Street and 
Breadway. 





dam, Athanasia (Rea)........-----..--- 14211 
Babe Allerton, blk m. by Allerton; dam, 

Bourbon — CINERS) «oo 5c 0. 5055 esse 31142 
Peacherina, bik f, by Betterton; dam, 

Alcemai (Middleton) ......-..---.-.-.-- 62323 
Erskine Reed, b g, by Chatterton; dam, 

Lottie H. (Stout and Price).... -.....-. 42454 
Air Castle, b h, by Castle Bell; dam, 

Arnette (Greenwade)..-.....---.-..--- 73535 


Marguerite, b m, by Don Pizarro; dam, 
Susie Wilkes (McGarvey) ....--.---- ...5 6 6 6dr 
Mary L., blk m, by Eagle Bird; dam by ? 
Wilkes Boy (Curtis) .......---.....----- 257 dis 
Time, 2.19, 2.19, 2.17}, 2.18, 2.14}. 


Lexington, Ky., Aug 14, 1902—Two-year- 
olds, trotting. Purse, $500. 
Katherine A., b f, by Wiggins; dam, Zoraya 
PP MMRED . ow ences séS tees so cusehwessennburuenl 1 
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Brook, b f, by Silent Brook; dam, 
METIG, TD. (PED ing a 5. os winceweea, cas sedecsene 
e Time, 2.21}, 2.21}. 


Same day—To beat 2.30} trotting. 
Emeretta, blk m, by Gambetta Wilkes; dam, 
Delta (Rea) .....--...-. .-..26-..022---+ +--+. WON 
' Time, 2.22}. 
Same day. 
Emerette, blk m, by Gambetta Wilkes; dam, 






“STRAWS SHOW WHICH WAY THE WIND BLOWS.” 


Twinkle won all her races this season, re- 
ducing her mark from 2.13} to 2.053, hitched to 
a “Flower City ” Sulky. 

The three-year-old winner of the Ilorse 
Review stakes at Brighton Beach drew a 
“ Flower City ” Sulky. 

Cora, one of the best pacers on the Lake 
Erie circuit, also draws a “ Flower City.” 

The * Flower City” is also associated with 
many more of the successful track events of 
1902. Send for catalogue and large engraving 
of our New Model No. 1 Flower City Racer. 

A few of last season’s styles for sale at re- 
duced prices. 





The Popular 
New Model, No. |, 


Flower City 
RACER. 










a ——— ~~} 


GEO. E. SIMPSON, Mfr., 
90 South Washington St., Rochester, N. Y 








Delta (Rea) pice ahi ew at 
Same day. 


dam, Delta (Rea) ..-..-------.-------- -------- lost 
Time, 2.334. 

T. C. Anglin, one of Kentucky’s most noted 

RENNEK. 

Lexington, Ky., Aug. 15, 1902. 
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Electwood Stud Fee, $25.00. 


Sire of LOUIS E., 2.19 1-4. 


By Whips, 2.274, sire of Azote, 2.04§, and Cobwebs, 2-12; dam, Manette (dam of Arion, 2.079), by Nutwood, 2. 184 


Electwood’s grandsires are Electioneer and Nutwood, the world’s leading sires of speed. His sire, Whips, 


is from @ thoroughbred mare, and so is Tattler, the sire of his grandam, and Miss Russell, dam of Nutwood 


—The rotation of a waterspout at the surface Emblem, his grandam, has two daughters that have produced speed below 2.08. Bay horse foaled 1888, 1 


hands, weight 1200, Perfect in manners and disposition. Will make the season of 1902 at Westerly, R.I. 
All mares at owners’ risy 


WALTER P. DIXON. 
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